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U. S. COAST GUARD GIVES JAPS THE OLD “ONE-TWO" 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


URE, the Coast Guard guards our coast. 

. But did you know that our U. S. 

Coast Guardsmen are also charged with the 

job of getting supplies and equipment from 

ships to shore on every flaming coast where 
America forces a landing? 


The illustration above was painted by James 
Sessions, from a returned U. S. Coast Guards- 
man’s eye-witness account of an actual inci- 
dent at Guadalcanal. It shows courageous 
Guardsmen, aided by dependable Jeeps from 
Willys-Overland, unloading a convoy at 


Guadalcanal, under terrific bombing and- 


strafing by attacking Japs. 


Blasting Jap “sons of ... Heaven” from the 
air at the same time that they are hauling a 
bomb-punctured barge loaded with valuable 
equipment out of the sea, is just another 
assignment for hard-boiled U. S. Coast Guard 
fighters and tough Willys-built Jeeps. 

On every roaring battle front, and on every ~ 
American-held shoreline in the world, Willys- 
built Jeeps are adding their amazing power, 
speed, agility and ruggedness to the great job 
our soldiers, sailors, marines and coast guards- 
men are doing. They symbolize the determi- 
nation and fighting spirit of America at war. 


Buy More U. S. Stamps and War Bonds 


=) WILLY 


U.S. ARMY JEEP 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 


AMERICAR 
The People's Cor 
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September 13-18, 1943 


Tx invasion of Europe by the 
United Nations has us a new 
alphabet agency—the AMG. These ini- 
tials are the ab ition for the newly 
created Allied Military Government. 
AMG went into action shortly after 
the landing of Allied troo 
A good deal will be 
ganization in the next few months, as 
more and more territory is wrested 
from the Axis powers. It is destined to 
play a pivotal both in the prosecu- 
tion of war and in the peace to come. 
Wa peer Aas See 
regime, under joint control of B: 
and American officers, designed to re- 
store and maintain order in areas lib 
erated from the enemy. It is to serve 
as a temporary government until the 
Allied command decides that it may be 
replaced administrative bodies 


prone they have nothing to fear 
rom the Allied armies. AMG is to be a 
“beneficent” military government. No 
party, faction, or organization within 
the nation will be accorded special 
privileges. 

AMG hopes to gain the confidence of 
the populations under its rule and to 
enhance the prestige of the United 
Nations in lands still to be liberated. 


Officers Go to School 


It is the intention of AMG to 

out its functions in collaboration wi 

local authorities except when they 
were “active” fascists Only the key 
positions at the are filled by 
its own personnel. AMG is staffed ex- 
clusively b civil adminis. 
trators and mi officers who were 
trained at the Army School of Military 


Government at Charlottesville, Va., and © 


similar schools here and in Great 
Britain. 

The Charlottesville School was estab- 
lished in May, 1942. It is under the 
supervision of the provost marshal, 
Major Gen. Allen W. Gullion, and its 
taculty is headed by Brig. General 
Cornelius Wickersham. The four-month 
course includes the study of the prin- 


650217 
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AMG Follows the Flag 


Allies’ new military government sets pattern 
for the liberation of Axis-enslaved peoples 


ciples of military and international law; 
the local customs, history, religion, and 
language of territories ed to be 
occupied by the Allies. After one month 
of general study, the officer-students 
a in such problems as Public 

orks, Education, Communications, 
etc. The school day is from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., six days a week, and the 
“home work” allows little time for 
— . The average age of the trainees 
is 47; ~ 

The mid-term tests last eight hours 
while the final examination is a 50-page 
essay on some phase of military gov- 
ernment. One of the questions asked 
at-a recent examination was, “Describe 
in detail’ your actions as chief of an 
occupied community from the time of 


occupation at 6:00 a.m. until 10:00 
= By the end of this year, Char- 

will have turned out about 
650 alumni. 


A similar school is maintained in 
En and the courses of traning in 
countries are closely co-ordinated. 


AMG is under the indirect super- 
vision of General —— D. Eisen- 


head of the or tion is General Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, the military 


governor of Sicily. The functionin 
chief, however, is the seasoned Britis 
military administrator, Maj. General 
Lord Rennell of Rodd, who established 
military rule in Tripoli and Madagas- 
car and who is reputed to be an 
authority on Italian affairs. His deputy 
is U. S. Brig. General Frank J. Me- 
Sherry, an engineer who has served in 
the Army since 1917. Another active 
member of AMG in Sicily is the Italian- 
—s former Lieutenant Governor 

New York, Lieut. Colonel Charles 
Poletti. 

The first official acts of AMG in 
Sicily were to dissolve the Fascist party 
and abolish all laws discriminatin 
against persons for race, color a 
creed. In its proclamations to the 
Sicilians, AMG promised food and 
medical supplies to the destitute; guar 
anteed freedom of religious worship; 
suspended the authority of the crown 
of Italy; granted freedom of the press 
and speech, except where “it stile’ 
with military necessity; assured protec- 
tion from damage of Italian public and 
cultural buildings; and ordered the re- 
lease of political prisoners. Al] these 
measures were promptly put into effect. 


How AMG Works 


The most pressing problem was tood. 
AMG set to work improving the trans 


At Nicosia, Sicily, Captain Regan, AMG‘s assistant provost marshal, 


checks identity of two civilians to 
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prevent escape of war prisoners. 
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and Radio Schools Going 


Prisoners 


Chart shows how AMG takes over administrative, judicial, business affairs of an occupied territory. 


portation of produce trom the tarms 
to the cities. Wherever necessary it 
doled out food from Allied stocks. It 
also bought up wheat for rationing and 
has retained, for the time being, the 
system employed by the fascists. 

One of the most popular steps under- 
taken by AMG was the release of politi- 
cal prisoners. In Palermo alone, over 
two thousand victims of fascism were 
freed from jail. 

AMG quickly enlisted the aid ot the 
Catholic priests. Most of them com- 
plied with the request to explain to 
their parishioners the decrees issued by 
AMG. In some localities they served 
as local officials. Shortly after the fall 
of Palermo, Cardinal Lavitrino of Sicily 
assured Lieut. General George S. Pat- 
ton of the cooperation of the Catholic 
Church in the occupied territory. 

A new currency was brought to 
Sicily by AMG — the military lira note. 
One side of the bill reads, “Issued in 
Italy,” and gives the denominations 
The other quotes the Four Freedoms 


Critics at Work 

What was surprising was the amount 
of criticism AMG evoked in Allied coun- 
tries. A British publication accused Lord 
Rennell, one of the leaders of AMG, of 
being a former appeaser and fascist 
supporter. Liberal circles in America 
resented AMG’s refusal to engage 
prominent anti-fascist exiles in its efforts 
to liberate the Italian people. Czech 
statesmen charged that AMG was train- 
ing officers to take over the administra- 


tion ot Czechoslovakia and ignoring the 
existence of the recognized government- 
in-exile. The most serious and most fre- 
quently voiced objection to AMG, how. 
ever, was based on the fact that it was 
a purely British-American project which 
excluded other United Nations. 

Reports from Washington and Lon- 
don indicate that the scope and au- 
thority of AMG was discussed at the 
Churchill-Roosevelt conference in Que- 
bec. Obviously, different policies will 
have to be developed for the various 
occupied lands. There are, broadly, 
three classes of these countries: (a) the 
Axis powers—German, Italy, Japan; (b) 
the satellite countries—Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Finland; and (c) the 
riendly nations, overrun by the Axis, 
such as Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
etc. Within each group, distinctions 
will have to be made 


What About Germany 


The crucial problem is what is to be 
done with defeated Germany? This 
question can not be settled until an 
understanding is reached with Stalin 
Russia’s attitude toward Germany is 
net the same as that of her Western 
Allies. The manifesto issued recently by 
the “German National Committee” in 
Moscow proposes a peace plan very 
different from the unconditional sur- 
render demanded by the President and 
Mr. Churchill. In the Baltic States, like- 
wise, or Finland, Poland, and the Bal- 
kans—who will occupy these countries 


and under what regime? Will it be 
AMG or some Russian committee? 
Then there are the problems of the 
relationship of AMG to the govern- 
ments-in-exile, to the underground 
movements, to the Quislings and “col- 
laborationists” like Laval. According to 
tentative plans, AMG will cooperate 
with governments-in-exile until a gen- 
eral armistice has been signed and free 
elections can be held in the various 
countries. This, too, is fraught with dif- 
ficulties. In Greece, tor instance, the 
populace may object to the return of 
King George. In other countries, there 
is the danger of civil strife between op- 
posing underground movements. 


Whom Will We Deal With? 

As for our attitude toward Quislings, 
the intention of the Allies is to accept 
unconditional surrender from any gov- 
ernment that can meet our terms and 
give us such bases as we require. No 
promises will be made in return. 

The relationship of AMG to France 
is another unsettled question. Will the 
French troops who participate in the 
fight for the emancipation of their coun- 
try then be willing to accept the alien 
rule of AMG? . 

These are the major programs con- 
tronting AMG today On the whole 
it has set a hopeful pattern for Allied 
military government in countries re- 
conquered from the Axis. But its future 
development is bound up with the 
political relations of the United Nations 
themselves. 
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Manpower, Limited 


The No. 1 question facing 
Congress is how it will 
get manpower for the armed 
forces, industry and farms 


HOULD fathers be drafted for serv- 

ice in the armed forces? 

Congress is expected to give serious 
antl te this question Aaa the 
time it returns to Washington on Sep- 
tember 14 and the October 1 date set 
by War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
C. McNutt for the first general draft of 
fathers. 

Some Congressmen favor a change 
in the draft-fathers order. There is og 
port for a bill proposed by Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler (Danicoet of Mon- 
tana) that would delay the drafting of 
fathers until January 1. 

It is also ar that “We've got 
more soldiers now than we need,” and 
“the drafting of fathers will break up 
families.” Army and Navy officers do 
not agree that “we’ve got more soldiers 
than we need.” They believe we should 
have more fighting men ready for ac- 


‘tion than the -Axis has. They want a 


— 5 more than 11,000,000 in the 
armed forces by Jan 1, 1944. 

WMC tele nor for have put off 
the draft of fathers as long as possible. 
Induction of 18- and 19-year olds and 
childless married men the 
draft of fathers last fall. March, 
1943, the fathers draft was delayed by 
a decision to take more single men from 
war industry. And in July it was de- 
cided to adjust the quotas of each 
state so that all other available men 
een a ne ae 


Why Fathers Are Called to,Colors 


Now Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice Bureau of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has written a letter to all local 
draft boards why it will be 
necessary to draft fathers year. He 


said that with 966,000 men called by 


the Army and N for -August- 
RE Si oy Eng 


belt 
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Each symbol represents 4 million people 
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Men in less essential work will go to war work, farms, armed forces. 


mated for October-November-Decem- 
ber, this would mean a total of 1,878,- 
000 required. But only 1,427,000 men 
will be available unless 446,000 fathers 
are summoned to the colors. 

Many local draft boards are opposed 
to drafting fathers while single men 
are still at home, even though these 
single men are highly skilled in war 
production. But Major General Hershey 
agrees with war production officials 
that the taking of more skilled men 
from industry will harm the war effort. 
For example, plane production has been 
lagging seven to eight per cent behind 
Army-Navy goals. Airplane manufac- 
turers have protested against the draft- 
ing of more of their workers. They also 
point out that men are leaving aircraft 
plants for higher pay in shipyards and 
p= Spe enepeghonr ta 
craft industry is g to need 600,000 

To solve the above problems, the 
War Man Commission has 

ned t program to: (1) 
hold essential workers on war-useful 
jobs; (2) assure the transfer of workers 
to jobs aiding the war effort; and (3) 
—— needed for the armed forces 
wit 


. war . 
and Major Gen- 
eral Hershey's letter to draft boards 
mean that from now on a father’s job 


remain at home to produce the weapons 
for him to use. But this single man will 
not be permitted to jump from one war 
plant to another hunting for higher pay. 
He will be expected to stay on his job 
and do his bit to increase the produc- 
tion of war material. 

Here is how the WMC program will 
work to transfer skilled workers to war 
jobs and to make sure that men already 
engaged in war work stay on the job. 


Getting the Most Out of Manpower 


1) A new list of 149 “critical” occu- 
pations has been set up covering the 
skills most needed in war plants. Work- 
ers having these skills, and not now 
using them in war work, must get into 
war industry or a vital civilian job by 
October 1, or run the risk of bein 
drafted. This list includes highly skill 
production and service occupations 
(airplane mechanics, electricians, etc.), 
and professional and scientific occupa- 
tions. 

2) The list of non-deferrable indus- 
tries and non-deferrable occupations, 
first issued by the WMC in February, 
1943, has been expanded to include 58 
more activities and 60 occupations. The 
manufacture of such articles, for exam- 
ple, as juke boxes, slot machines, ar- 
tists’ materials, and musical instruments 
(except for the armed forces) is con- 
sidered non-essential to the war effort. 
All men 18 through 37 in these occu- 
pations or activities must transfer to 
war-essential jobs or be placed first on 
the list for induction by draft boards. 
This will insure that the first fathers 
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to be drafted will be those who are con- 
tributing least to the war effort. In 
cases where the drafting of a father 
would work great hardship on his fam- 
ily the local board may defer him. 

8) Local boards have 
structed to consider this question when 
deciding whether to draft a man or de- 
fer him: “Will this man be more useful 
at home in essential wor‘ than he will 
be on the battleline?” 

4) Changes were made in the 
WMC's job stabilization program, which 
was adopted in April, 1943, to prevent 
job shifts for higher wages except from 
a nonessential to an essential industry. 
Broad powers are given local and re- 
gional WMC officials to determine 
when the shift of a worker from one 
job to another serves the war effort. 
From now on it will be necessary to 
gain the consent of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service before hiring workers in 
the 149 “critical” occupations..And if a 
worker wishes to leave his own com- 
munity to seek employment elsewhere 
he should talk it over with the local 
U. S. Employment office. Otherwise, he 
may find himself denied a job when 
he arrives in a new locality. 

Additional power to control man- 
power was provided in a recent order 
to the War Labor Board by President 
Roosevelt. He directed the WLB to 
turn over to draft boards the names of 
workers who strike in defiance of its 
orders. 


Keeping Men on the Farm 


Agricultural spokesmen warn that 
more attention must be given to the 
farm labor problem. They say the draft 
of farm workers and the drift of men 
to higher paying jobs in war industries 
may cause a serious food shortage this 
winter. 

Figures on farm employment show 
that it is a quarter-million under June 
1, 1942, and a half million under the 
June 1 average of the 1937-41 period. 
The Office of War Information adds 
that in order to prevent crop losses dur- 
ing harvest time the farmers will need 
at least 750,000 more workers. The 
OWI said 500,000 U. S. Crop Corps 
workers had helped farmers plant a 
record acreage and harvest the early 
crops. More of these paid volunteers 
will be needed to harvest fall crops. 

Federal, state and local officials have 
mobilized workers to save crops in 
many localities, and the Army also has 
helped. In Kansas, hundreds of children 
from 10 years up, clerks and business- 
men from towns, and others have en- 
listed through an organized recruiting 
program. In Oklahoma, a “victory 
corps” of high school boys and 300 
farm hands furloughed from the Okla- 
homa ordnance works helped get in the 
crops. 


been in- ° 


Adding up the farm-factory-firing line 
requirements for manpower we find 
that our supply of manpower is getting 
limited. For example, the 1940 census 
showed a total of 52,500,000 persons 
employed either in private or ‘public 
activities, and those who listed them- 
selves as unemployed but willing to 
take work. Including men and women 
in the armed forces, the latest govern- 
ment figures show 64,800,000 Ameri 
cans now employed serving either the 
war effort in uniform or in war plants 
or in essential non-war activities. Even 
allowing for the normal increase in 
population since 1940, these figures on 
employment show that we are making 
heavy demands on our manpower re- 
sources. The WMC insists, moreover, 
that our total manpower requirements 
will reach 65,900,000 in Tuly, 1944. 

Where are we going to get an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 men and women -for 
the armed forces and 1,600,000 more 
for the munition industries? “The prin- 
cipal remaining source of additional 
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WHAT AMERICA’S WOMEN ARE DOING 


Each symbol represents ont million women |4 and over in December 1942 
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bands and children just can’t get along 
without them.” 

There also have been reports that 
100,000 women in war industries have 
quit their jobs in the last few months. 
Some of them were said to have quit 
because our victories in North Africa 
and Sicily made them think the war al- 
ready had been won. Officials are now 
attempting to convince women war 
workers that great quantities of war 
goods may yet he needed to accomplish 
complete victory. Efforts also are being 
made to encourage more women to take 
war jobs. 

An Office of War Information survey 
showed that in many cities stores and 
sometimes banks stay open late several | 
nights a week so that women war work- 
ers can do necessary household errands. 
Federal funds have been approved to 
aid in the operation of more than 
2,000 nursery school units and 1,315 
day care centers for children of work- 
ing mothers. 

Critics of present WMC policies in- 
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Manpower shortage can be eased by housewives going into war work. 


workers,” declares the WMC, “is 
women now occupied as home-makers 
or who are unoccupied, The most avail- 
able group at present are the 4,100,000 
non-farm housewives under 45 who are 
not responsible for the care of children 
under 16... .” 

Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, has blamed the 
shortage of womanpower for the dis- 
turbing lag in airplane production. 
“Since about half the workers in air- 
plane factories are women,” he said, 
“it is just as fair to refer to woman- 
power shortages as to manpower. And 
there’s a limit to what you can do about 
it since women have been leaving the 
plants because they find that in these 
days of poor laundry service, food 
shortages and servant scarcity their hus- 


, 





sist that our manpower. and woman- 
power problem will not be solved until 
Congress passes a national service law. 
This law would give the government 
power to assign all employable persons 
to whatever work would be of greatest 
aid to the war effort. 

Labor contends that it is undemo- 
cratic to force workers to work for pri- 
vate employers who will profit by thei 
services. In reply it is said that Britain 
remains a democracy but has had a 
National Service Act since 1940. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has not publicly favored 
such a law, and Congress has delayed 
action on the Austin-Wadsworth bill. 
But if the WMC's three-point program 
for voluntary manpower control does 
not work smoothly, Congress is ex- 
pected to pass this bill. 
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The Flying Castaway 


3 By Fred Weiss 
IEUTENANT WALLACE L. DINN, JR., U. S. Army 
Air Force, picked himself up from the thorn bush in 

which he had landed, disentangled himself from his para- 
chute and considered what to do next. The Jap base which 
he had just been attacking was about 10 miles away on 
this very island. The blue Pacific was less than a mile 
away. He cocked his revolver, plunged into the jungle, and 
headed for the beach. 

Suddenly somebody leaped out of the bush ahead with 
an ear-splitting yell and started running—in the opposite 
direction. With relief the Lieutenant saw that it was a 
native. He decided to tollow the path the man had taken. 
It led to a native village consisting of five bamboo huts 
with thatched roofs. No one was in sight. The lieutenant 
sat down on a stump, and tried to look calm. For 15 min- 
utes there was not a movement, not a sound. Finally a 
young native edged out of one of the huts. 

The boy stopped 25 feet away. “You Japan?” he asked. 
He was set to run at 

The lieutenant shook his head and tried out the pidgin 
English that he had been learning back at the base. “Me 
man belong ’Merica,” he said. 

The boy relaxed. Then he turned and shouted in the 
native language. Six men, seven women and a dozen chil- 
dren out of the huts. 

Now the boy who had first come out introduced himself. 
“Me Eric,” he said. “Call im name belong you?” 

“Me Wallace,” said the Lieutenant. 


wata long way along canoe.” It was 
to the nearest American- 

relish the thought of a trip across all that “soda wata” in a 
dugout canoe. ' 

Big-fella canoe?” he asked hopefully. 

Eric assured him that it was, and he felt better. 

Early next morning Eric awakened the Lieutenant and took 
him to the beach. A 20-foot war canoe was waiting, and 
three of the men climbed in, signaling for Eric and the Lieu- 
tenant to do likewise. They started paddling down a chan- 








nel formed by a long reef. In the afternoon, they reached 
the open sea. 

They spent that night on an island beach, and started 
again next morning. Early in the afternoon, Eric pointed 
off across the water to what he said was. another island 
where they could spend the next night. There were about 
a dozen natives living on the island, he said—and a Japa- 
nese flyer, whose plane had been forced down! 

The Lieutenant pondered that information. “You-me go 
get Japan, he proposed, finally. “You-me take along ’Mer- 
ican d.” 

The natives agreed enthusiastically. 

There was a small uninhabited island about a half-mile 
from the one where the Jap was stranded. They spent the 
night there and the Lieutenant laid out the plan. He de- 
cided to let the natives first try to disarm the Jap before he 
disclosed himself to the villagers, for the presence of a 
white man would be sure to set off a hue and cry. 

An hour before dawn, they paddled across to the other 
island and landed on the beach. Then three natives started 
off, their knives ready. Exactly three minutes later, as agreed, 
Lieutenant Dinn cocked his revolver and followed with Eric. 

The three Melanesians were already tying the Japanese 
flyer’s wrists together when the Lieutenant and Eric Nashed 
out of the grove. 

“Shoot me,” he demanded, as Dinn ran up. 

The Lieutenant shook his head. “Take you back to dig 
graves for the Japs we've had to kill,” said the-Lieutenant. 

The canoe glided steadily ahead all day. That — they 
slept on the beach again. Two of the natives watched the 
Jap until midnight, then the Lieutenant took over guard 
duty until morning. 

The next day, at sea again, the American gave one of his 
last two cigarettes to his prisoner, loosening his bonds a bit 
while he smoked. In repayment the Jap suddenly over- 
turned the canoe, throwing them all into the water. For- 
tunately the shore was only about 200 feet away, and they 
were able to swim in, dragging the canoe. But the Jap got 
away in the darkness. 

ey started hunting for him at daylight, and finally 
found him about mid . After that the Lieutenant 
kept the prisoner securely bound. 

After crossing 60 miles of open sea to the next island 
they managed to procure a bigger canoe, together with the 
services of five more paddlers. Another day of paddling. 
Then, putting ashore to eat and rest, they got good news. 
A British boat was on the other side of island, soon to 
leave for the Allied base. 

A mountain range 2,000 feet high separated them from 
the boat. They set out on foot. The hike took three hours, 
then dled another five miles in a small canoe, and 
reached the British boat. They had been six days on the 
journey, and had paddled about 110 miles. The Lieutenant 
bade his friends goodbye. Two days later, after god 
four more stranded American aviators, the boat deliv 
Lieutenant Dinn and his prisoner at his base. 

The Lieutenant took a day of rest, then resumed his 
flying duties. He was recommended for the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. Three months later, he flew out.on another 
mission and has not returned. But “missing in action” is a 

hrase that holds less terror and more promise than it did 

fore Wallace Dinn came back the last time. 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine, by permission. 
Copyright 1943 by the New York Herald Tribune, Incor- 
porated. 








5 ues facts of American history 
ought to be familiar to every high 
school or college student. (Some 
recent revelations from newspaper 
tests have set a lot of people wonder- 
ing just how familiar they are.) Any- 
one who feels shaky about his in- 
formation can glean the essentials 
from a good textbook. 

But how much do we know of the 
basic factors that have controlled the 
historical development of our na- 
tion? What are the uniquely Amer- 
ican institutions that have emerged 
from the impact of many Old World 
nationalities upon a fresh New 
World environment? In what ways, 
exactly, has America’s growth dif- 
fered from that of other nations? 
How do Americans differ from other 
peoples? What, in short, does being 
an American mean, and how did this 
special thing we call Americanism 
come into existence? 

It is these and similar questions 
that this series of articles will try to 
answer. 

And so let us begin with first 
things—with the people themselves. 
We can state, very broadly, that the 
American people are Old World peo- 
ple transplanted and transformed. 
All of those whom we call Americans 
(except the Indians) are themselves 
emigrants or descendants from emi- 
grants. They are descendants not 
from any one stock but from the 
most varied stock that has ever con- 
tributed to a nation’s population. 

When the British took over New 
. Amsterdam from the Dutch it was 
recorded that over twenty tongues 
were spoken in the streets of that 
little town. At the time of the Revo- 
lution the American stock was made 
up of English, German, Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish, French, Swedish, 
Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, Jews, 
Swiss, Danes, and Negroes. In the 
course of the nineteenth century 
came great numbers of Irish, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians, along 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


1. Who Are the American People? 


with the earlier English. Beginning 
at the close of the century came a 
mass migration from the countries of 
Eastern and Southern Europe—Rus- 
sians, Poles, Italians, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, and others. 

Now what is remarkable about this 
racial and national heterogeneity? 
Other nations, too, have drawn from 
varied racial stocks. Thus to the ori- 
ginal British in England were added 
Celts, Romans, Germans, Danes, 
Normans and others. The Italian, 
French, and German nations, too, ex- 
perienced many infusions from the 
outside. But all this happened one 
or two thousand years ago, and in 
the course of many generations there 
has been time for these various 
racial ingredients completely to fuse 
and to create a distinct and stable 
type. But that process of fusion is 
still going on in America. It is some- 
times overlooked that even now — 
twenty years after general immigra- 
tion ceased, when Congress estab- 
lished the quota law — about one- 
third of the American population is 
foreign-born or with one or two for- 
eign-born parents. 

The American type, then, is still in 
the making—as America itself is still 
in the making. This is the great ar- 
resting fact about our people. And 
it is an equally significant fact that 





A NEW SERIES 


What makes Americans tick? 
This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles to appear every other week 
throughout this school year, on the 
social, political, and economic in- 
stitutions that have made America 
what it is. They are written by the 
distinguished historian, Dr. Henzy 
Steele Commager, of Columbia 
University, long a special contribu- 
tor to Scholastic. Dr. Commager is 
at present in England, lecturing for 
the OWI. His writings in book and 
magazine form are impressive both 
for quantity and quality. His latest 
is the best-selling Pocket History of 
the United States. 











the process of creating the American 
type is now finally under way. For it 
is a pretty good prophecy that the 
policy of unrestricted immigration 
which was followed here for three 
hundred years will not again be re- 
sumed. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that we now have, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the various racial 
ingredients that are going to make 
up the final American type. 

It is against the background of this 
racial mixture that we must consider 
a great many things that are of fun- 
damental importance in our society. 
Tolerance, for example — religious, 
racial, or otherwise, is not the con- 
clusion of an argument but the re- 
sult of historical conditions. There 
have been, in our long and check- 
ered history, all too many instances 
of intolerance. Nor are these all in 
the past, as recent race riots unhap- 
pily remind us. But by and large it 
can be said that few people have 
been as tolerant as the Americans. 

Our laws recognize the rights of 
minorities and recognize all varie- 
ties of religious and social practices. 
More important, the instinct of the 
American people is open-minded 
toward strangers, toward experi- 
ments, toward eccentricities. We find 
it easier than do the British or the 
French to grin amiably at queer 
groups or unusual reform move- 
ments. We follow, instinctively, a 
policy of live and let live. 

Here again, with the beginning of 
stability in our racial make-up, we 
may be at the end of an era. Just as 
our population has begun to “jell,” 
so, possibly, our social and maral at- 
titudes may have begun to jell. An 
old established society finds it much 
harder to be tolerant than does a 
frontier society. As American society 
becomes old and established, we may 
find ourselves increasingly critical 
toward those who fail to conform. 
This is something we will do well to 
guard against. 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDE 


WILLIAM PENN (161-1715 
"We must give the liberty we ask.” 


DMIRAL Sir William. Penn, 
sturdy English sea-fighter, 
son, William, joined the “Friends 
of Truth,” or Quakers, who re- 
fused to serve as soldiers and op- 
posed all forms of religious cere- 
mony. Believing that any man 
was just as good as any other 
man, the Quakers also refused 
to take off their hats in the pres- 
ence of nobility or the king. They 
were considered “mischievous 
and dangerous”, and were 
among the most severely 
cuted people in England. 

In spite of the opposition of 
his father and the authorities, 
young William Penn, as a stu- 
dent at Oxford, held to his be- 
liefs. He became a favorite of 
King Charles Il, who admired his 
courage and smiled good-na- 
turedly at his Quaker manners. 








HAT “YOU SHALL BE GOVERNED 8Y 
LAWS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, “ 
AND HIS “FRAME OF GOVERN- 
MENT” /$ STILL REGARDED A$ 





A MODEL CONSTITUTION. 





&& PENN PROMISED THE SETTLERS 








2 WHILE WALKING ONE DAY IN THE PALACE 
GARDEN, PENN MET KING CHARLESII. PENN 
KEPT HIS HAT ON, AND WAS SURPRISED 
WHEN THE KING REMOVED HIS HAT. 
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BS PENN WAS DETERMINED TO OCCUPY NO 
LAND WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THE INDIANS. UNDER A GREAT ELM ON 
THE BANKS OF THE DELAWARE, PENN SIGNED AN AGREEMENT WITH THE 





INDIANS IN 1682 THAT WAS FAITHFULLY KEPT BY 80TH PARTIES FOR OVER 60 YEARS. 
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-) WHILE IN ENGLAND IN 1693, PENN PROPOSED THAT 
EUROPE'S RULERS FORM A “DYET, PARLIAMENT, OR STATE 
OF EUROPE” 70 KEEP THE PEACE, Hi$ PROJECT WAS ONE 
OF THE FIRST TO LOOK FORWARD 70 AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION TO. STOP WARS. 
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What Happened This Summer 


THE WAR ABROAD 
INVASION OF SICILY 


Sicily fell Aug. 17, 39 days atter United 
Nations amphibious forces landed on its 
southern coast from 3,266 ships. Meeting 
weak Italian and strong German resistance, 
the American 7th Army took Gela and 
Palermo and overran the west and north; 
the Canadian 8th Army attacked in moun- 
tainous central Sicily; and the British 8tb 
Army advanced on the east coast. captur 
ing Syracuse and Catania ’ 

Under a rain of fire by tand, sea and 
air, the Germans made a last bitter stand 
at Randazzo and then ferried part of their 
remaining army across the aarrow Strait 
41 Messina 

United Nations warships then turned 
their guns on southern italy, while bomb 
ers razed Italian industries in Milan 
Turin, Naples, Foggia, and the railroads 
ot Rome. Rome was declared an open city. 
but had yet to prove its demilitarization. 

German divisions poured into northern 
italy fortifying the Po Valley and the 
(strian peninsula. Part of the Italian «mv 
wa: stranded in the Balkans 


FALL OF MUSSOLIN! 


On july 25 Benito Mussolin., tounde: 
of Fascism and dictator of Italy for 2) 
years, resigned. His leadership had been 
weakened by continued Italian defeats 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio, ex-conquero: 


ot Ethiopia, was named Premier by Kin 
Victor Emmanuel III. Badoglio dissolved 
the Fascist party and aoe the anti 
Jewish laws. He clamped martial law over 


'taly but announced “The war goes on.” 

General Ejisenhowe: demanded un 
conditiona] surrender Badoglic retused 
Churchill and Roosevelt declared Italy 
would get a “peace with honor” if it capit 
ulated prom iy; otherwise Italy would be 
‘seared, scarred and blackened.” The war- 
sick, hungry Italian ple rioted for peace 
in Milan. Turin and Rome 


QUEBEC CONFERENCE 


High in the Citadel tortress ot Quebec 
Canada, Churchill and Roosevelt and their 
staffs met for the sixth time to plan for 
the total defeat of all three Axis partners 
Political talks followed between the for. 
eign ministers of China (Soong), Britain 
(Eden) and the U. S. (Hull). Shrouded 
in secrecy, the talks probably answered: 

(1) Will we invade Europe betore 1944 
By the Balkans? France? Norway? 

(2) How are the United Nations going 
to govern newly-freed countries? Sicily was 
our first test. There, the Allied armies, 
greeted as saviors, set up AMG to es. 
tablish order (see page 3). 

($ Would Britain and the U. S. recog 
nize the French Committee of Nationa! 
Liberation? (They did so Aug. 26.) 

(4) What are the next targets tor 
attack in the Pacific? 

(5) How will we settle our differences 
with Soviet Russia? No Russian attended 
the conference. Stalin replaced his ambas- 
sadors to Britain and the U § 


THE AIR WAR 


After four years of war, the German 
Luftwafte was not strong enough to defend 
Germany It switched production trom 
bombers to fighters. During the summer, 
round-the-clock United Nations bombers 
based in Britain crippled German war cen- 
ters and “softened up” the Reich 

A U.S. raid from Egypt seriously dam 
aged the Rumanian Ploesti oil ee, 
vhence comes 1/3 of Germany's oi] and 
gasoline The port of Hamburg, Germany's 
second city was wiped out 

Fearing another Hamburg, Berliners 
tioted and were evacuated. To curb rising 
unrest Hitler made Gestapo Chiet Himmler 
Minister of Interior 1 police dictator of 
Germany 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


With the battle cr) “Na Zapad!” ( West 
ward!), the Red Army fought its third 
stmmer of war. When a German attack 
on Kursk spent itself, the Russians counter- 
attacked. They retook Orel and threatened 
Bryansk; advanced from Vyazma toward 
Smolensk, German nerve-center on the 
central front; regainéd Belgor and in 
dustrial Kharkov ano rolled onward 

The Reds are trying to reach the south 
ern Dnieper river, anc destroy some 400, 
000 Germans trapped in the Donets basin 


AXIS EUROPE 


Anti-German riots and violent sabotage 
broke out from Norway to Bulgaria as 
neutrals grew bolder and as the conquered 
peoples girded for the second front 

Sweden cancelled the German privilege 
ot transporting supplies and troops across 
Sweden to Norway and Finland. 

Street fighting between civilians and 
German soldiers broke out in Denmark, as 
the Danish Parliament defied: the Nazi 
death penalty for saboteurs. 

The French Committee of Nationa! Lib 
eration on fay $1 announced that Gen 
eral de Gaulle is Civil Chief and Chairman 
ot the Committee, while General Giraud is 
Commander in Chief of all French forces 

Poland’s Premier Wladyslaw Sikorski 
promoter of Russo-Polish understanding 
died in a July plane crash 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 

Genera) jan Christian Smuts pro-wa 
coalition party won the South African gen 
eral elections; Prime Minister John Curtin’s 
Labor Party won the Australian genera! 
elections; and the Liberal Party of Macken. 
zie King, Prime Minist 1 of Canada for 16 
years, lost the Ontario provincial elections 
to the mildly socialistic Coonerative Com- 
monwealth Federation 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 


In the Aleutians, the U. S. went on the 
offensive by taking Attu and Kiska, last 
Jap Aleutian footholds. The Attu Japs 
died, the Kiska Japs escaped. U. S. bom 
ers thrice bombed the Jap northern bastion 
of Paramushiro, in the Kuriles. 

In the Solomons, U. S. forces captured 
the kev Tap base of Munda 


ln New Guinea, United Nations jungle 
troops surrounded. Salamaua. Bombers 
=— 282 Jap planes on the Wewak aiz- 
eld 


ASIA MAINLAND 


General Chennaults 14th Airforce tal- 
hed a 9 to 1 score over the Japs in China. 
Japan stil) holds nsortheast China and 
coasta! ports. railroads and ‘rivers. . 

Lin Sen, aged President of China, died. 
Chiang Kai-shek took over the 

Field Marshal Six Archi Wa 
Commander in Chie’ in India, 
the Marquess of Linlithgow as Viceroy of 
India [t was announced from Quebec that 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. British Com- 
mando leader would be commande: in 
chief in Southeast Asia of the prospective 
fal! drive to recapture Burma 


LATIN AMERICA 


General Pedro Ramurez ousted the gov- 
ernment of Ramon. Castillo. took over the 
Argentine Presidency banned coming elec- 
tions. dissolved Congress, and clam 
military rule on Argentina. Although he 
was at first thought to be pro-ally, Ramirez 
carried Castillo’s neutrality policy to fur- 
ther extremes. U. S. Ambassador Norman 
Armour was called home “to report.” 


THE WAR AT HOME 
ADMINISTRATION AND CONGRESS 


Ic coordinate the work of ali war ad- 
ministrators, the President appointed James 
F Byrnes head of the Office of War Mobi- 
liz.tion Bernard Baruch. nead of war 
industries in World Wa: 1, will be con- 
sultant to Byrnes [his move had been 
necessitated by confusion among several 
war agencies 

Raw Matertats. Vice Presiden’ Wallace. 
head of the BEW, accused Jesse Jones, 
heac' of the RFC, of laggardness in buying 
vital raw materials tor war stockpiles. The 
President abolished BEW, restricted RFC, 
and created 4 new Office of Economic 
Warfare under Leo T. Crowley 

War Information: Congress reduced the 
tunds of the unwieldy OWlI, curtailed 
OWT's domestic division, and investigated 
its tor division. All forei icy work 
ot OWE tacloding eles. ag pede 
countries. will have to get State Depart: 
ment approval hereafter 

Price Control: Chester Davis, U. S$. Food 
Administrator, resigned for lack of author- 
ity and Judge Marvin Jones took over. 
Lo: Maxon. deput: OPA administrator, 
resigned in protest to OPA “economic 
theorists” and unworkable regulations. 
Chester Bowles became OPA General 
Manager and tried to bring more business- 
men into its fold 


RATIONING 


Cattle and hog luses swamped the 
West, while a meat famine hit the East. 
Cattle men won't slaughter their herds be- 
cause OPA ceiling prices on dressed meat 
would put them out of business. 

(Concluded on page 12 
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AUSTRALIA 


Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


United Nations Take the Offensive 


United Nations troops push forward, driving back 
the Axis forces! This was the story of the summer’s 
fighting, as the Allies scored gains on nearly all ‘the 
fronts. Study the map above, for a review of the main 
events. (Shaded portion of map is land area held by 
the Axis.) 

_ 1. In Russia, the Nazis launched an offensive early 
in the summer. But the Red Army stopped the Ger- 
mans in their tracks. Then the Russians started their 
own powerful offensive. They drove back the Nazis 
and recaptured key cities like Orel, Belgorod, and 
Kharkov. 
_ 2. A great Allied armada invaded the island of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The Americans and British 
landed at several points, and pushed steadily across the 
island. The people —icluemnad our troops, as we drove 
the Axis out of Sicily. 

3. From bases in Britain, Allied bombers carried 
out heavy raids against Hamburg, Berlin, and other 
German centers of war industry. 


4. In Algiers, French forces were united when Gen- 
eral DeGaulle and General Giraud agreed to form the 
French National Committee of Liberation. 

5. In Germany, the Nazi secret police were given 
harsher powers to keep order among the panic-stricken 
civilians, 

6. Southern Italy was shelled by Allied warships, 
while Rome, Milan, Turin were bombed. 

7. The people of France and other Axis-held na- 
tions Pace wn me their “underground” organizations. 
They prepared to assist an Allied invasion. 

8. American planes bombed Japanese defenses in 
the Kurile Islands. 

9. The Japanese were driven from New Georgia 
in the Solomon Islands. 

10. The Aleutian Islands were cleared of Japanese 
as we recaptured Kiska. This opened our shortest high- 
way to the heart of the Japanese Empire. 

11. China, with U. S. air help, turned back new Japa- 
nese offensives. The Chinese still need planes and guns. 





What Happened 


This Summer 
(Concluded ) 


Coffee was taken off the rationed list. 
Because of rising Army and Lend-Lease 
food needs housewives found it hard to 
get meat and butter. 

The cost of living reversed its upward 
trend and went down 0.8%. But food prices 
were still way up. To combat this, the 
President asked for government subsidies. 
Congress allowed funds for a few sub- 
sidies, but demanded that further subsidies 
must get Congressional approval. 

Midwest gasoline allowances were re- 
duced and the Big Inch pipeline from 
Texas to New Jersey was finished, promis- 
ing more gasoline for the east. 


MANPOWER 


An acute man-and-womanpower short- 
age caused crises in the nation’s orchards, 
canneries, and crop harvesting. War indus- 
tries suffered from the traft and the 
migrating of factory hands to higher-paid 
shipyards. Plane and -tank production fell 
behind schedule. 

As a partial solution, tathers may be 
drafted by Oct. 1, if they are not skilled 
in one of 149 essential trades, and Con- 
gress may enact a national labor draft 


TAXES 


é Pay-as-You-Go tax bill was passed, 
based substantially on the Rum! plan and 
including a 20% withholding tax. The re- 
mainder of 1942’s taxes were forgiven for 
persons with low incomes 


LABOR 


The WLB denied a general wage in- 
crease to the nations’ shipyards workers, 
claiming that cost of living was stable ex- 
cept for food. 

The coal strike continued into early 
summer, but Congress passed the Smith- 
Connally anti-strike bill over a Presidential 
veto. Strength was given to this act when 
(1) Local mine union bosses were prose- 
cuted for the coal strikes; (2) Miners 
were ordered to work a 48-hour week; 
(3) Lewis finally applied to-the WLB for 
a contract; (4) The Selective Service Sys- 
tem authorized the drafting of striking 
war workers. 

John L. Lewis, tormer tounde: of the 
CIC. asked the AF of L to readmit his 
United Mine Workers 


RACE RELATIONS 


Bloody race riots broke out in Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Mobile, Ala, and Beau- 
mont, Tex., and were quelled by UU S. 
troops. Destructive riots swept New York’s 
oe all but were controlled by efficient 
action from Mayor La Guardia and Negro 
leaders The riots were caused partly by 
hoodlum gangs, mostly by racial tension 
in crowded, badly-housed war centers and 
Negro resentment of discrimination 


MISCELLANY 


Georgia passed 4 law permitting 18. 
vear-olds to vote 

Engineers slowly righted the U.S.S. 
Lafayette, formerly the French liner Nor- 
mandie, which had burned and capsized 
at its New York dock. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


A Page of Tips and Tests 


® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


1. Donald M. Nel- ( ) French “col- 
laborationist.” 
( Chairman of 
War Produc- 
tion Board. 
Allied Com- 
mander in 
Southeast Asia. 
Functioning 
head of AMG. 
( Director of Se- 
lective Service. 


son ; 
. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower ( 


. Sir Harold Alex- 
ander ( 
4. Pierre Laval 


5. Maj Gen. Lord 
Rennell of Rodd ( )-Military gov- 
. Maj. Gen. Lewis ~ Sag of "Ste 
B. Hershey ( Allied Com- 
Reet teste der in Chief in 


the Mediter- 
Mountbatten ranean 


ll. MANPOWER, LIMITED 


Underscore the correct phrase or 
expression: 

1. According to Army and Na 
plans, by 1944 our armed forces wi 
number: (a) over 11,000,000; (b) at 
least 25,000,000; (c) close to 8,000,- 
006. 

2. The WMC program means that a 
map will be deferred only because of: 
(a) his dependents; (b) the essential 
work he is doing; (c) his lack of previ- 
ous military traiz.ing. 

3. Current figures show that; (a) we 
need more farm workers; (b) the num- 
ber of farm workers has increased since 
June, 1942; (c) present aumber of 
farm workers is adequate for fall 
harvest. 

4. To provide enough manpower tor 
wa, production, it will be necessary to: 
(a) defer all men in industry; (b) raise 
wages 20%; (c) get more women into 
war work. 

5 Labor opposes a national service 
law on the ground that it would: (a) 
promote unfair competition; (b) force 
men to work for the profit of private 
employers; (c) not distinguish between 
skilled and unskilled labor 


iit. AMG FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. AMG represents all the United 
Nations. 

2. AMG’s first officia] acts in Sicily 
were to dissolve the Fascist party and 
to abolish laws discriminating against 

le because of race, color, or creed. 

3. In Sicily the work of AMC has 
been assisted by the Catholic clergy. 


for Social Stadies Students 


4. So far, AMG has been able to do 
little or nothing about the serious food 
shortages in Sicily. 

5. AMG plans to cooperate with 
governments-in-exile, in countries where 
they exist. 


IV. BETWEEN TWO WARS 


Underscore the correct phrase or 
expression: > 

1. World trends in the period 1919- 
1939 may be most adequately de- 
scribed as; (a) a movement toward 
international cooperation; (b) a Wng 
armistice; (c) a period of disarmament. 

2. Germany's SL esatlies were guar- 
anteed by five European nations in the: 
(a) Locarno agreement; (b) Kellogg: 


Briand Pact; (c) Treaty of Versail 


3. The nayal limitations pact came 
to an end in 1935 when: (a) the 
United States withdrew, (b) _ Italy 
withdrew; (c) Japan withdrew. 

4. The Washington Conference 
placed limitations upon: (a) land ar- 
maments; (b) battleships; (c) sub- 
marines. 

5. The United States did not enter 
the League of Nations because: (a) 
the Senate failed to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles; (b) a majority of Ameri- 
cans voted against it; (c} President 
Harding vetoed our entrance 


© READING SIGN POSTS 
ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENTS 


Beukema, Colonel Herman, “School for 
Statesmen,” Fortune, January 1943. 

Matthews, Herbert L., “We Test a Plan 
tor Governing Europe,” New York Times 
Magazine, August 22, 1943. 

“United Nations Face Crucial Decisions 
as Axis Weakens,” Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
July 30, 1948. 

Salvemini, Gaetano, “Two Wars Against 
Italy,” The New Republic, August 16 
19438. 

Hersey, John, “AMG at Work,” Life. 
August 28, 1943 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


collaborationst (ké Wb 6 rd shiin Ist) 
Frequently used today to mean a citizen 
of an occupied country who works with 
the Axis powers. 

isolationism (i s6 Id shin ism). Keeping 
apart from others. Refusal to cooperate. 
Used today to mean staying out of the 
war 

ratification (rit | fi kd shin) Act ot ap- 

al o: acceptance by a parliamentary 

Kellogg-Briand (kél Sg-bré 4n), 

Ver: (vér sa y) 

Henri Honoré Giraud (ahn ré uh ouh ré 
zhee 16). 
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JAPAN WARS ON U.S. AND BRITAIN: 
MAKES SUDDEN ATTACK ONHAWAII; 
HEAVY FIGHTING AT SEA REPORTED 
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ICE PRESIDENT WALLACE tells 

a story about a young friend of his 
named George, an uncompromising 
pacifist to whom the dignity of the in- 
dividual, regardless of race, creed or 
color, meant everything. 

Three years ago, when he was gradu- 
ated from high school, George told Mr. 
Wallace that we Americans were suck- 
ers to get into World War I, that it was 
not our obligation to get involved twice 
inaE mess. 

The Vice President disagreed. He 
sketched Germany’s five wars of ag- 
gression during the past 80 years. He 
told George that before we could start 
to work on the kind of world we wanted, 
it would be to use force to 
— the power of the aggressor na- 
tions. 

George remained a pacifist at heart. 
But he gradually became converted to 


a 


Diskin Tie Wem 


the necessity of using physical force to 
fight this evil. He was in his second 
year at a Quaker College when the 
Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbor. He 
at once determined to become a dive 
bomber pilot in the Marines, won his 
>. Then he left for Florida to take 
his last six weeks of training. 

George never doubted that he and 
his comrades would defeat the Nazis 
and the Japanese. But he was less op- 
timistic about winning the peace. 

In a letter written shortly before he 
was killed, George said: “It’s after the 
war that the real fight will start. Plenty 
of people who couldn’t change fast 
enough to or this war still sit in 
the seats of the mighty. Never forget 
that they'll be a lot stronger when this 
is over than they are now. That's the 
time when we who are doing the fight- 
ing will need some real leadership. 
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“This war is our job and we are 
going to win it on the battlefronts, 
come hell or high water. The really 


tough job is going to begin after the 


“ war when the same forces that got us 


into this one will be pitted against the 
men who've got the guts to fight for a 
world in which everybody can have a 
chance to do useful work. We kids are 
depending on you.older guys not to let 
this thing happen again. What we're 
fighting or now must not die in an 
armistice.” 

George was — The things we 
fought for in the last war died in the 
“Long Armistice” of 1919-1939. 

Let's go back to that morning on No- 
vember 11, 1918, when the “Cease 
Fire!” order sounded. 


Cooperation in World War | 


The Allies of 1914-18 built a system 
of military-and economic unity. French 
General Ferdinand Foch was in com- 
mand of all the Allied armies. The huge 
problem of shipping was handled by 
the Allied Maritime Transport Council, 
which controlled 90 per cent of the 
world’s sea-going tonnage. 

In the economic field, an Inter-Allied 
Commission on War Purchases and Fi- 
nance was set up. 

True, this Inter-Allied machinery of 
wartime cooperation wasn't perfect. 
But officials in the Allied countries 
looked ahead. They saw the postwar 
problems. They hoped that the wartime 
machinery of cooperation could be con- 
verted to the requirements of the tran- 
sition period between the end of hostili- 
ties and the final peace treaty. On Oc- 
tober 21, 1918, the British Foreign 
Office proposed that during that period 
the Allies continue the cooperation 
which grew up out of the war. 

The United States Government made 
no immediate reply to this proposal. But 
on November 8, in a cable to Joseph 
Cotton, our representative on the Allied 
Food Council in Paris, Herbert Hoover, 
United States Food Administrator, said: 

“This Government will not agree to 
= program that even looks like inter- 

ied control of our economic resources 
after peace. After peace over one-half 
of the whole export food supplies of 
the world will come from the United 
States, and for the buyers of these sup- 
plies to sit in majority in dictation to us 
as to prices and distribution is wholly 
inconceivable. . .” 

Winston Churchill has written: “A 
new set of conditions began to rule from 
eleven o'clock onwards. The money 
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cost, which had never been considered 
by us to be a factor capable of limit- 
ing the supply of armies, asserted a 
claim of priority from the moment the 
fighting stopped.” 

The Allied governments broke up 
their organizations soon after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice. Each country 
started looking for its own solution of 
its economic problems. 

Even the military and economic ma- 
chinery of collaboration collapsed. War 
was one thing, we thought, and peace 
was another. 

“Yet,” comments Edward Hallett 
Carr in his book, Conditions of Peace, 
“in retrospect it seems clear enough 
that, had these existing organs of co- 
operation been maintained and ex- 
tended, and had the League of Nations 
never been heard of, the substance of 
an international order would have been 
far nearer realization. In the light of 
this experience it has become easier to 
understand that clear-cut theories about 
future forms of international cooperation 
and control are far less valuable than 
a firm determination to carry forward 
unimpaired into the period of peace 
those forms of cooperation and control 
which have already been created.” 


Cooperation Cracks Up 


As early as 1916, the French had 
proposed that joint planning of ship- 
ping, raw materials and tradle olicies 
be continued after the war in a eee of 
economic alliance. The British turned 
thumbs down on this proposal. 

The French then advanced a scheme 
for international regulation of essential 
raw materials. Britain and the United 
States would have none of it. Then the 
French urged temporary control of the 
distribution of basic raw materials and 
foodstuffs. The British agreed to this 
limited measure of control — provided 
the United States would also come in 


LEFT: By free flow of trade from one 
country to another, nations pay for 
imports by selling goods. This sets 
up high standard of living for all. 
RIGHT: World depression led to 
building up home industries. To 
keep out competition, tariff walls 
were set up. Fascist nations im- 
ported only war materials, used all 
resources for war industry. This 
threw men out of work in countries 
all over the world, led to lower 
standard of living. It proved that 
prosperity is always international. 


on it. But Bernard Baruch, chairman of 
the powerful U. S. War Industries 
Board. opposed any system of interna- 
tional economic regulation. 

Then the United States Senate cast 
its shadow over the Versailles Treaty 
and ‘the League of Nations. 

It has been said that the American 
people rejected the League because 
they wanted to get “back to normalcy.” 
How true is that? 


Who Rejected the League? 


While President Wilson was attend- 
ing the Peace conference in Paris, a 
number of Senators sent him a round 
robin letter. They warned that they 
would not vote to ratify a treaty that 
might commit this country to perma- 
nent entanglement in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. But the President went ahead with 
his plans, 

When the Treaty of Versailles was 
drawn up, the first twenty-six articles, 
at President Wilson’s insistence, formed 
a covenant, or constitution, for a League 
of Nations. The League had three pur- 
poses: (1) to see that the territorial 
and disarmament provisions of the 
peace treaties were carried out; (2) to 
coordinate the work done by the pre- 
war international organizations and to 
encourage international cooperation in 


> 


economic, health, and welfare activities; 
(3) to prevent, or at least shorten in- 
ternational conflicts. 

When the President returned to 
Washington he insisted that the treaty 
be ratified with no reservations affecting 
the League. The American people as a 
whole were probably in favor of the 
treaty and the League. They had no 


‘ chance to vote on the question, but pub- 


lic discussion indicated that they were 
willing to take on new world respon- 
sibilities. But President Wilson had to 
beat back opposition from several quar- 
ters. 


Reservations on the League 


The Senate Republicans, headed by 
Henry Cabot ge. of Massachusetts, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, did not want com- 
pletely to throw out the treaty with the 
League covenant. They wanted to 
“Americanize” it by adding reservations 
that would “safeguard” our possible 
membership in the League. Senator 
Lodge submitted the treaty for ratifi- 
cation with several reservations. 

The treaty was then delayed in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The isolationist press savagely ridiculed 
and misrepresented it. 

At the same time, the Senators who 
backed the President and insisted on a 
League of Nations without any reser- 
vations joined with those who utterly 
opposed the League. Both groups voted 
against ratification of the treaty with 
the Lodge reservations. 

The Senate vote on the League was 
49 for to 35 against it. Of the opposi- 
tion Senators, only 15 were against the 
League. The other 20 were against the 
Lodge reservations. 

Twelve Senators were absent. Eight 
of these absentees would have voted for 
the League if they had been present. 
The Treaty, then, was only seven votes 
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shy of the two-thirds required by the 
Constitution for ratification. 

President Wilson hoped that the 1920 
presidential election would be a “sol- 
emn referendum” on the League. The 
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steps in the direction of international 
cooperation for peace. 

After World War I, the United States, 
Britain and Japan became involved in a 
gigantic naval building race. We would 
not stop unless the others did. The 
others refused to stop unless we stopped 
first. 

In 1921, President Harding invited 
a number of nations to a disarmament 
conference in Washington. The confer- 
ence resulted in several treaties. 

Under the Five-Power Treaty, Great 
Britain, the United States, Japan, 
France and Italy agree. to stop build- 
ing first-class battleships, and to scrap 
some of their then existing battleships. 
This would bring the capital ship 
strength of the British, American and 
Japanese navies down to the ratio of 
5-5-3. France and Italy had a ratio of 
1.67 each. 


Japanese Pacific Diplomacy 


To get the Japanese to agree to the 
arrangement, the United States and 
Britain agreed not to fortify advanced 
bases in the Pacific. These bases in- 
cluded Guam, the Philippines and the 
Aleutians. This made the Japanese 
dominant in Far Eastern waters, al- 
though their navy was smaller. 

The Four-Power Treaty, also nego- 
tiated at this conference, hel to 
cement peace in the Pacific for the time 
being. The United States, Great Britain, 
France and Japan pledged themselves 


a on bottom map show Hitler's bloodless conquests: (1) Austria—March 13, 1938; (2) Sudetenland—October 
1, 1938; (3) Schamtodinvecte-ttasdh 15, 1939; (4) Slovakia—March 16, 1939; (5) Memel—March 23, 1939. 


Democratic Party, which had nominated 
James M. Cox for the presidency, stood 
for the League without reservations. 


Republicans Favored Cooperation 


But the Republican Party, too, had 


long advocated international policies. 
A plank drafted by Elihu Root com- 
mitted the party to “an international 
association” of nations. Warren G. 
Harding, the Republican candidate, 
promised that if were elected he 
would work for “an association of na- 
tions for the promotion of international 


ground, many Leaguers 
supported Harding, Thirty-one 
nent Republicans endo the hopub.” 
lican platform and candidate as pro- 
League. Even Herbert Hoover, one of 


the League’s strongest advocates, sup- 
ported Harding. 


Peace Sabotaged by Politics 
Harding was elected by seven mil- 
lion votes. And after the ballots were 
counted he said the issue was closed, 
the League was “deceased.” Harding 


failed to cat through his pre-election 
pond et ie ees paces ton 
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Examples of international co- 
operation that worked before. 


to respect each other's island posses- 
sions in Asia and to settle disputes by 
peaceful methods. 

The Washington Conference also 
brought about the Nine-Power Treaty. 
In this treaty, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Italy, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, _— — — 
agreed to respect the in ence an 
territorial integrity of China. The prin- 
ciple of the Spen Door Policy giving 
all nations an equal right to trade with 
China was guaranteed by the Nine Pa- 
cific Powers. 

In 1930, the Naval Limitation Treaty 
was revised, France and Italy with- 
drew, leaving it a three-power pact. In 
1934, Japan refused to be bound by the 
agreement. At a 1935 naval conference 
in London, the Japanese delegates 
walked out of the conference in a huff. 
Japan had been denied naval equality 
with Britain and the United States. The 
pact came to an end. 


Disarmament a Failure 


Although it helped to clear away ten- 
sion in the Pacific for a while, the 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
was a failure. First, land armaments 
were not reduced. France opposed this 
move because it feared future.German 
invasion. Second, the limitations on 
naval building applied only to battle- 
ships. Cruisers, icooyien and subma- 
tines could be built without any re- 
strictions. In 1930, upper limits were set 
for all ships, but we would have had 
to spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to reach our upper limits. Japan 
enlarged its navy right up to the treaty 
quota, and soon began to fortify the 
Pacific Islands which it received under 
a League of Nations mandate. 

In 1925, at Locarno, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany 
and 7 agreed to guarantee Ger- 
many’s frontiers with France and Bel- 
gium. At Locarno, also, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia agreed to arbi- 
trate any disputes among them. 


War Is Outlawed 
In 1928, at Paris, the Kellogg-Briand 


Peace Pact was signed by 62 nations. 


They agreed to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. They 
ledged themselves to use only peace- 
] means to settle disputes among them. 
In 1933, a World Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference was held in Londén. 
Sixty-six nations met to consider the 
problems growing out of the world de- 
pression. Conflicting money and trade 
— blocked the work of the con- 
erence. President Roosevelt felt that 
it was too early to stabilize international 
currencies. 
All these moves toward international 
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cooperation were checked by the Great 
Depression, which followed upon the 
Wall Street panic of 1929. Every na- 
tion tried to solve its economic prob- 
lems by itself. This meant protecting 
home industry, . devaluating currency 
and erecting high tariff walls. 


Tide of Aggression Rises 


In the meantime, Pie Germany 
and Italy were ca veloping a for- 
ei icy of military a ion. In 
1981," Japan seized Manchuria from 
China, violating its treaty obligations. 
In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopia, In 
1937, Japan launched its undeclared 
war on China, in violation of the Nine- 
Power Pact. 

In Germany, Hitler posed as the 
coming ‘savior of the country, He 
secured the financial and litical 
support of Germany’s leading industrial- 
ists, the Army officers, the old monarch- 
ists, and the Junkers. These groups 
were anxious to regain the power they 
lost when Germany became a republic. 

In the five years after 1934, Hitler 
rebuilt the German army and navy, 
marched troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland zone, united with Mussolini 
in the Rome-Berlin Axis, annexed Aus- 
tria, and grabbed Czechoslovakia. On 
September 1, 1939, Hitler’s panzer di- 
visions burst into Poland. World War 
II was on. 

When Hitler knocked France out of 
the war in 1940 and halted on the 
shores of the English Channel the real 
meaning of “total” war was brought 
home to the American people. Hitler 
and Mussolini had proclaimed undying 
warfare against the “stinking corpse” of 
democracy. Japan joined this alliance 
in 1940. 

Why We Are Fighting 

It became plain that this was a fight 
between a slave world and a free world. 
It was a war against the doctrine that 
one race or class is superior and that 
all other races and classes must be 
slaves. The American people made a 
decision. In October, 1940, Con 
revised our Neutrality Law - in 


March, 1941, it — the Lend- 
Lease Act. We pledged unlimited aid 


to the nations resisting aggression. 
On December 7, 1941, “a day that 


*will live in infamy,” the J 


bombs that demolis Pearl Harbor 
also blasted us out of our policy of iso- 
lationism. 

Basically, we are not fighting because 
we love England, because of freedom of 
the seas, or even because. we were at- 
tacked by a treacherous foe. We are 
fighting because our democratic way of 

e cannot exist in a world dominated 
by dictators. The aes —s 
—e of the world—are on 
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on the Rhine 


N THE spring of 1941 there ap- 

peared on Broadway a distinguished 
and eloquent anti-Nazi play. It was 
Watch on the Rhine, by Hell- 
man, who also wrote The Little Foxes. 
In those pre-Pearl Harbor days, most 
Americans were already aware of the 
menace of the Nazis, but there were 
some who felt it was not our affair. To 
those doubters Miss Hellman sounded a 
dramatic warning. 

Today the message of Watch on the 
Rhine is just as stirring as then. This 
American play is one of the hits of the 
present season in London. It is fitting, 
therefore, that Warner Brothers have 
just released a motion picture version 
of the play, starring Bette Davis as 
Sara Miiller and“Paul Lukas as Kurt. 

We are privileged to present here an 
excerpt from the ori . play: tip 

At the ms: Smee we 
meet the mem of the Farrelly house- 
hold, living near Washington. There is 
Fanny F , a handsome, somewhat 
sharp-ton woman of about sixty- 
three, widow of a prominent American 
diplomat; her son David, a pleasant 
but ineffective man in his late thirties; 
and the servants, Joseph and Anise. 
= de Brancovis, a Rumanian noble 
with no money and no principles, is a 
guest at the house. 

David’s sister, Sara, has been married 


To make a better world, Kurt willingly took chances with 
his own life—but he dared not risk the lives of others 


By Lillian Hellman 


and living in Europe for many years. 
Today she returns to her mother’s home 
with her German husband, Kurt, and 
their three children, Joshua, 14, Bab- 
bette, 12, and Bodo, 9. As refugees 
from the Nazis in Germany, they have 
lived a life of constant struggle, always 


escaping, always pursued, Even the 
children are used to it. 


Brancovis is anxious to return to Ru- 
mania. “To do so, he courts the favor 
of German agents and Gestapo thugs 
in Washington by investigating the ac- 
tivities of Kurt. He learns that Kurt, 
a determined anti-Fascist, has been 
given $10,000 to return to Germany, 
rescue other underground workers, and 
promote anti-Nazi activities. He threat- 
ens to expose Kurt to Von Seitz, a Ger- 
man agent, unless Kurt will give him 
the $10,000. Fanny, David and Sara 
look on with repulsion. 


Tecx: Now. Let us do business. You 
will not get back if Von Seitz knows 
you are going. 

Kurt: You are wrong. There are 
many men they would like to have. I 

be allowed to walk directly to 
them—until they had all the names and 
all the addresses. 


Fanny (comes over, very angrily, to 
Teck): I have not often in my life felt 
what I feel now. Whatever you are, and 
however you became it, the picture of 
a man selling the lives of A om men— 

Teck: Is very ugly, Madame Fanny. 
I do not do it without some shame, and 
therefore I must sink my shame in large 
money. (Puts his hand on the brief 
case) The money is here. For ten 
thousand, you go back to save your 
friends, nobody will know that you go, 
and I will give you my good wishes. 
(Slowly, iberately, Kurt begins to 
shake his head. Teck waits, then care- 
fully) No? 

Kurt: This money is going home 
with me. It was not given to me to save 
my life, and I shall not so use it. It is 
to save the lives and further the lives of 
three valuable men, and to do that 
with all speed. But—(sharply) Count 
de Brancovis, the first morning we ar- 
rived in this house, my children wanted 
their breakfast with great haste. That 
is because the evening before we had 
been able only to buy milk and buns 
for them. If I would not touch this 
money for them, I would not touch it 
for you. (very sharply) It goes back 
with me. The way it is. And if it does 
not get back, it is because I will not 
get back. (There is a long pause, Sara 


gets up, turns away) [Tere poge] 





Tecx: Then I do not think you will 
get back. 

Davi (coming toward Kurt): Is it 
true that if this swine talks, you and 
the others will be— 

Sara (very softly): Caught and 
killed. Of course. If they're lucky 
enough to get killed quickly. 

Fanny (violently, to David): We'll 
give him the money. For God’s sake, 
et’s give it to him and get him out of 
here. 

Davip (sharply): All right. 
Teck) How do you want it? 

Tecx: Seventy-five hundred dollars 
in a check. Twenty-five hundred in cash. 

Davin: I haven’t anywhere near that 
much cash in the house. (to Fanny): 
How much have you got upstairs? 

Fanny: I don’t know. About fifteen 
or sixteen hundred. 

Teck: Very well. That will do. Make 
the rest in the check. 

‘Davip: Get it, Mama, please. (He 
starts toward the library door. Fanny 
exits. After her exit, there is silence. 
Kurt does not look up, Sara does not 
move ) 

Teck (awkwardly): The new world 
has left the room (looks up at them) 
They are young. The world has gone 
well for most of them. For us— (smiles) 
The three of us—we are like peasants 
watching the big frost. Work, trouble, 
ruin— (shrugs) But‘no need to call 
curses at the frost. There it is, it will be 
again, always—for us. 

Sana (gets up, moves to the window, 
looks out): You mean my husband and 
I do not have angry words for you. 
What for? We know how many there 
are of you. 

Kurt: You, too, wish to go back to 
Europe. 

Teck: Yes. 

Kurt: But they do not much want 
you. Not since the Budapest oil deal of 
‘$1. : 

Tecx: You seem as well informed 
about me as I am about you. 

Kurt (almost playfully): I do not 
think Von Seitz would pay you money 
for a description of me. But I think he 
would pay you in a visa. I think you 
want a visa almost as much as you 
want money. Therefore, I conclude you 
will try for ‘the money here, and the 
visa from Von Seitz. (He comes toward 
the table) I have been bored with this 
talk of paying you money. If they are 
willing to try you on this fantasy, I 
am not. Whatever made you think I 
would take such a chance? Or any 
chance? You are a gambler. But you 
should not gamble with your life. 

(Teck has turned to stare at him, 
made a half motion as if to rise. As he 
does so, and on the words, “gamble 
with your life,” Kurt throws himself on 
Teck, knocking him to the floor. As 


(to 


"eck to the floor, hits 
of the ; the 

; Teck does not move, Kurt 

the gun from his pocket, begins 

to lift Teck from the floor. As he 
30, Joshua appears in the entrance. He 
is washed and ae dinner. As he 
reaches the door, stops, sees the 
scene, stands quietly as if he were wait- 
ing for orders. Kurt begins to balance 
Teck, to balance himself. To Joshua) 
Hilf mir. (Joshua comes quickly to 
Kurt) Mach die Tiir auf! (Joshua runs 
toward the doors, opens them, stands 
waiting) Bleib da! Mach die Tiir zu! 
(Kurt begins to move out through the 
terrace. When he is outside the doors, 
Joshua closes them quickly, stands leok- 
ing at his mother) 

Sara: There’s trouble. 

Josnua: Do not worry. I will & 
now. I will pack. In ten minutes i 
be ready. I will say nothing,.I will get 
the children ready—(He starts quickly 
for the hall, turns for a second to loo 
toward the terrace doors. Then almost 
wtih a sob) This was a nice house. 

Sara (softly): We're not“going this 
time, darling. There’s no n to pack. 

Josxua (stares at her, puzzled): But 
Papa— N 

Sarna: There’s nothing to be fright- 
ened of, darling. Papa is all right. 
(then very softly) wg is going home. 

Josxua: Oh. Alone 

Sarna: Alone: (as he hesitates) T'm 
all right. Go upstairs now. (He moves 
slowly out, she watches him, he dis- 
appears. For a minute she sits quietly. 
Then she gets up, moves to terrace 
doors, stands with her hands pressed 
against them. Then she crosses, picks 
up the overturned chair, places it by 
the table) 

(Fanny comes in from hall. After 
a second, David comes in from.library. 
Stops, looks around room) 

Daviw: Where is he? Upstairs? 

Sara: No. They went outside. 

Fanny: Outside? They went outside. 
What are they doing, picking a bouquet 
together? 

Daviw (looks at her): What's the 
matter, Sara? 

Sara (shakes her head. Goes to the 
desk, opens the telephone book, looks 
at a number, begins to dial the tele- 
phone): It's very nice of you and 
Mama. All that money— (into the tele- 
phone) Hello. What time is your next 
plane? Oh. To—South. To El Paso, or— 
Brownsville. Yes. 

Davi (to Fanny): Is Joseph ready 
with the car? 

Fanny: I don’t know. I told him I'd 
call him. 

Sara: To Brownsville? Yes. Yes. 
That's all right. At what time? Yes. No. 
The ticket will be picked up at the air- 
port. (David begins to cross to the-bell 


cord 
call 
she 


ter, R-I-T-T-E-R. From Chicago. Yes. 
Yes. (She hangs up, walks away) 

Davi: Sara! What's happening? 
What is all this? (She does not an- 
swer) Where is Kurt? What— (He 
starts for the terrace door) 

Sarna: David, don’t go out. 

Fanny (rises): Saraf What's happen- 
In — 

Rims: For seven years now, day in, 
day out, men have crossed the 
border. They are always in —_- 

always may be in to die. 
Did you een bong“. Susan 2 man who 
never knows if this day will be the last 
day? (softly) Don’t go out on the ter- 
race, David. Leave Kurt alone. 

Fanny (softly): Sara! What is— 

Sara (quietly): For them, it may be 
torture, and it may be death. He 
couldn’t take a chance on them. They 
wouldn’t have liked it. (suddenly, vio- 
lently) He'd have had a bad time try- 
ing to explain to them that because of 
this house and this nice town and my 
mother and my brother, he took-chances 
with their work and with their lives. 
(quietly) Sit down, Mama. I think it’s 
all over now. 

Fanny: Do you mean what I think 
you—(She sits down) 

Sara (She turns, looks out toward the 
doors. After a ): He’s going away 
tonight and he’s never coming back any 
more. (in a -song) Never, Never, 
Never. (She looks down at her hands, 
as if she were very interested in them) 
I don’t like-to be alone at night. I guess 
everybody in the world’s got a time 
they don't like. Me, it’s right before I 
ge to sleep. And now it’s going to be 
or always. All the rest of my life. (She 
looks up as Kurt comes in from the 
terrace) I've told them. There is an 
eight-thirty plane going as far south as 
Brownsville. I've made you a reserva- 
tion. In the name of Ritter. 

Kurt (stands looking at her): Liebe 
Sara! Before I come in, I stand and 
think. I say, I will make Fanny and 
David understand, I say, how can I? 
I have long sickened of words when I 
see the men who live by them. What do 
you wish to make them understand, | 
ask myself. Wait. Stand here, just stand 
here. What are you thinking? Say it to 
them just as it comes to you. And this 
is what came to me. When you kill 
in a war, it is not so lonely; and I re- 
member a cousin I have not seen for 
many years; and a melody comes back 
and I begin to make it with my fingers; 
a staircase in a house in Bonn years ago; 
an old dog who used to live im our 
town; Sara in a hundred places— Shame 
on us. Thousands of years and we can- 











the violent. 
world. (softly). Maybe I am sick now. 
too. 

Sara: You aren't sick. Stop that. It’s 
late. You must go soon. 

Kurt (he puts out his hands, she 
touches them): I am going to say good- 
bye now to my children. Then I am 
going to take your car— (motions with 
his head) 1 will take him with me. 
After that, it is up to you. Two ways: 
You can let me go and silent. I 
believe I can hide him and the car. At 
the end of two days, if they have not 
been found, you wi tell as much of the 
truth as is safe for you to say. If you 
will give me those two days, I think 
I will be far enough away from here. 
If the car is found before then — 
(shrugs) I will seb? to move with 
speed. And all that will make you, for 
yourselves, part of a murder. For the 
world, I do not think you will be in 
bad tréuble. (he pauses) There is an- 
other way. You can call your police. 
You can tell them the truth. I will not 
get home. (to Sara) I wish to see the 
children now. (She goes out into the 
hall and up the stairs. There is silence) 

Fanny: What are you thinking, 
David? 

Davin: I don’t know. What are you 
thinking? 

Fanny: Me? Oh, | was thinking 
about your father. I was thinking that 
a few months before he died, we were 
sitting out there. (points to terrace) 
He said, “Fanny, the Renaissance Amer- 
ican is dying, the Renaissance man is 
dying.” I said what do you mean, al- 
though I knew what he meant, I always 
knew. “A Renaissance man,” he said, “is 
a man who wants to know. He wants to 
know how fast a bird will fly, how thick 
is the crust of the earth, what made 
Iago evil, how to plow a field. He knows 
there is no dignity to a mountain, if 
there is no dignity to man. You can't 
put that in a man, but wheh it’s really 
there, and he will fight for it, put your 
trust in him.” 

Davww (gets up, smiles, looks at 
Fanny): You're a smart woman some- 
times. (Sara enters with Joshua. To 
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Kurt) Don’t worry about things here. 
You'll have your two days. Good luck. 

Fanny: You go with my blessing, 
too. I like you. (Bodo enters) 

Sana: See? I come from good stock. 
(Kurt looks at David. Then he begins 
to smile. Nods to David. Turns, smiles 
at Fanny) 

Fanny: Do you like me? 

Kurt: I like you, Madame, very 
much. 

Bovo (to Kurt): You like Grandma? 
1 thought you would, with time. I like 
her, too. Sometimes she dilates with 
screaming, but— Dilates is correct? 
(Babette enters. Joshua stands away 
from the others, looking at his father. 
Kurt turns to look at him) 

Josxua: Alles in Ordnung? 

Kurt: Alles in Ordnung. 

Bovo: What? What does that mean, 
all is well? (There is awkward silence) 

BaBettTe (as if she sensed it): We 
are all clean for dinner. And I have on 


* Grandma’s dress to me— 


Bopo (looks around the room): 
What is the matter? Everybody is act- 
ing like such a ninny. I got that word 
from Grandma. 

Kurt: Come here. (They look at 
him. Then slowly Babette comes toward 
him, followed by Bodo. Joshua comes 
more slowly, to stand at the side of 
Kurt's chair) We have said many good- 
byes to each other, eh? We must now 
say another. (As they stare at him, he 
smiles, slowly, as if it were difficult) 
Would you allow me to give away my 
share in you, until I come back? 

BaBetTE (slowly): If you would like. 

Kurt: Good. To your mother, her 
share. My share, to Fanny and David. 
It is all I have toe give. (laughs) There. 
I have made a will eh? Now. We will 
not joke. I have something to say to 
you. It is important for me to say it. 

Josxua (softly): You are talking to 
‘us as if we were children. 

Kurt (turns to look at him): Am I, 
Joshua? I wish you were children. I 
wish I could say love your mother, do 
not eat too many sweets, clean your 
teeth—(draws Bodo to him) I cannot 
say these things. You are not children. 
I took it all away from you. 

Basette: We have had a most en- 
joyable life, Papa. 

Kurt (smiles): You are a gallant lit- 
tle liar. And I thank you for it. I have 
done something bad today— 

Bopo: You could not do a bad thing. 

BaBETTE (proudly): You could not. 

Kurt (shakes his head): Now let us 
get straight together. The four of us. 
Do you remember when we read “Les 


Miserables”? Do you remember that we 
talked about it afterward and Bodo got 
candy on Mama's bed? 

Bopo: I remember. 

Kurt: Well. He stole bread. The 
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world is out of shape we said, when 
there are hungry men. And until it gets 
in shape, men will steal and lie and— 
(a little more slowly)—kill. But for 
whatever reason it is done,- and who- 
ever does it—you understand me-—it 
is all bad. I want you to remember 
that. Whoever does it, it is bad. (then 
very gaily) But you will live to see the 
day when it will not have to be. All 
over the world, in every place and 
every town, there are men who are 
going to make sure it will not have to 
be. They want what | want: a child- 
hood for every child. (He picks Bodo 
up, rises) Think of that. It will make 
you happy. In every town and every 
village and every mud.hut in the world, 
there is always a man who loves chil- 
dren and who will fight to make a good 
world for them. And now good-bye. 
Wait for me. I shall try to come back 
to you. (He moves toward the hall, 
followed by Babette and Joshua) 

Josxua: But—but if you should find 
yourself delayed—(very slowly) Then 
I will come to you. 

Sara (she has turned away): I heard 
you, Joshua. 

Kurt (he kisses Babette): 
Nacht, Liebling! 

BaBETTE: Gute Nacht, Papa. Mach’s 
gut! 

Kurt (puts Bodo down, leans to 
kiss him): Good night, baby. 

Bopo: Good night, Papa. Mach’s gut! 
(Babette runs up the steps. Slowly 
Bodo follows her) 

Kurt (kisses Joshua): Good night 
son. 

Josnua: Good- night, Papa. Mach’s 
gut! (He begins to climb the steps. 
Kurt watching them, smiling. When 
they disappear, he turns to David) 

Kurt: Good-bye, and thank you. 

Davip: Good-bye, and good luck. 

Kurt (he moves to Fanny): Good- 
bye. I have good children, eh? 

Fanny: Yes, you have. (Kurt kisses 
her hand) . 

Kurt (slowly, he turns toward 
Sara): Men who wish to live have the 
best chance to live. I wish to live. I 
wish to live with you. (She comes 
toward him) 

Sana: For twenty years. It is as 
much for me today—(takes his arms) 
Just once, and for all my life. (He 
pulls her toward him) Come back for 
me, darling. If you can. (Takes brief 
case from table and gives it to him) 

Kurt (simply): I “will try. (He 
turns) Good-bye, to you all. (He exits) 


THE END 


Gute 





Reprinted from Watch on the Rhine, 
by Lillian Hellman, by permission of 
the publishers, Random House, Inc. All 
rights reserved. Copyright 1941, by Lil- 
lian Hellman. 
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POEMS to remember 


HE LEARNED FROM PRIMERS 


He knew no word of English By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
But learned it the hard way 


By carving frugal phrases 
Vermont gravestones say. 


H Swedish craft 
1 calli anne THE poet Robert Peter Tristram Coffin is descended 


All he knew of Americe ~ from a lusty race—the whalers of Nantucket Island—and 
Was what his epitaphs told. he is proud of his heritage. In Lost Paradise you may 
have read the story of Robert’s boyhood in Brunswick, 
Maine, where he was born on a salt-water farm in 1892. 
He lived:a godly life Although he writes usually on simple, homely themes, 
She tee te asighber his record of scholarship is sound. He is a graduate of 
Goad entine, ldieia) en fe P Bowdoin, with advanced degrees from Princeton and 
, ; Oxford. He was a Rhodes scholar in Oxford. His book of 

: poetry, Strange Holiness, received the Pulitzer Prize in 

He was a friend im trouble... 1936. A professor of English at Wells College and now 
Ten honest speed she bore, at Bowdoin, he has yet found time to farm and fish a bit, 
She left the village better :.. take many lecture tours, and serve for two years as a sol- 
He kept an open door dier in World War I. He married Ruth Neal Phillip in 

1918 and has four children. 


Rest in peace, beloved... 


Simple, honest statements, 
He drilled them in the stone 
Till their bare brief beauty PRIMER FOR AMERICA 


Into him had grown “What should the wars do with these jigging fools?”— 


Brutus’ famous uncomplimentary question about poets in Julius 
He took five words saying Caesar—was sb res recently by Alfred Kreymborg. Writing 
What took most men ten, in the Saturday Review of Literature, Kreymborg concludes 
He became authentic that the poets of America are important because they help 
Vermont citizen to create the heritage we honor. Poets have written great 
poetry because they have felt free to “write as they please.” 
In Scholastic this year you will find many of these poets 
who both today and in the past have spoken for the “rights 
of free men everywhere.” This summer Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin’s Primer for América was published. He states in his 
reface that he “began reckoning up the things we have over 
sey Sor 88 the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
Hard work he respected, stitution, of course—worth saving.” He found many. He found 
The worth of common man, the Swedish craftsman who learned American ideals from 
He learned from graveyard primers carving epitaphs on Vermont gravestones. This is the bn 
To be American. reprinted here. He found the joyous meeting of boy and dog 
when the boy jumps out of the school bus: 


He thought of reputation 

When using word or tool, 

The last white marble judgment, 
And the Golden Rule. 


Reprinted from Prime: for America, by “ 4 - ‘ 
Robert P. T. Coffin. Copyright, 1943. by the They unite, none can say which is 


Macmillan Company, publishers Hide and hair or skin and breeches, 
No one can tell, for laps and grins, 
Where dog leaves off and boy begins.” 


Colin Kelly has a poem all his own and it concludes: 
“Colin, Colin, up the years 
You will climb and master things 
Because you had a father once 
Who was at home on silver wings.” 


You will enjoy all of these poems, They have the vitality, 
the pictorial brightness, the surprising metaphors which 
we B xis expect of this poet. 


’ 





Classroom Activities 


For All Classes 
(including Social Studies and English) 


They Fought for Freedom: 
1. William Penn 


For hundreds of years men have 
crossed the Atlantic to America in 
search of the right to think, believe, and 
act independently. Recently many have 
come to tion of totali- 
tarian governments. William Penn, the 
Society of Friends, of which he was a 
member, and the Commonwealth of 
a which he founded, have 
play t parts in the American 
tradition of tolerance and independence. 
Knowing what they did can help us 
play our parts. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Penn lived in a society in which 
large tracts of land were ted by 
the king to private individuals. Penn 
was in many ways an aristocrat. It was 
not easy for him to adjust to New World 
conditions. How did he show his sturd 
independence and belief in equality? 
(b) Look up and discuss Penn’s treaties 
with the Indians and the gov- 
ernment which he set up. (c) Philadel- 
phia was the first American city to pro- 
vide many public benefits. It had the 
first press ting library and one of the 
first public . In what other ways 
did it work for civic good? (d) The So- 
ciety of Friends has always worked for 
peace, individual freedom, and equality. 
Investigate the activities of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in the 
present international crisis. (e) Why do 
Friends use “thee” and “thou?” (f) How 
did the Massachusetts colony compare 
with Pennsylvania in tolerance? ( g) 
What may Benjamin Franklin have 
gained by moving from Bostdn to Phila- 
delphia? 


Your Courses and the Future 


The eagerness of young people to get 
into action on one war front or another 
is natural. It is not easy to take a long 
view, but teachers can help. 


world order. (b) What ical uses 
are there for foreign languages now and 
after the war? (c) 


service. F 
as camouflage and 





telligence. (e) Discuss the application 
to everyday life of inventions and meth- 
ods developed by the war. 


Postwar World Unit: 1. Between 
Two Wars 


We to win a war in 1918, but 
we failed to win a peace. Now we have 
another chance. We are a 
with other nations because in Wor 
War II we must. We must not lose this 
will to rate after the war. Dis- 
cussion of these questions may help. 

(a) What forces draw nations apart 
in peace time? (b) Why did disarma- 
ment plans prove ineffective? (c) Why 
did the United States refuse to enter 
the League of Nations? (d) Is force 
necessary for peace? (e) Can the 
United States avoid foreign commit- 
ments? (f) What peacetime problems 
demand close international cooperation? 


Air Week 

——— and high-speed transports 
have probably owes stay. Both have 
large implications for the future. (a) 
How may use of helicopters af- 
fect tion distribution? (b) Ask 
students to watch for other changes in 
means of tion and report to 
the class. (c) What are fighting men 
learning from warfare in many climates 
and the activities of the ADTIC? (d) 
Can you foresee problems of men used 
to speed and action when they return 
to everyday work and recreation? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(September 20-25 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

Food Fights for Freedom—the 
Problem of Food Production and 
Conservation. 

Denmark: Spearhead of Resist- 
ance Against Nazi Aggression. 

American Institutions: 2. The 
Land, by Henry Steele Commager. 

Postwar World: 2. The United 
Nations, a Product of War. 


For English Classes 

“Western Star” — excerpts from 
the narrative poem by the late Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet. 

“Diggers at Work in Australia,” 
by John Lardner. 

an Behind a Blockhead,” an 

interview with Edgar Bergen. 





Have you received your free copy of 
Scholastic’s Postwar World Teacher's 
Guide? If not, address Scholastic Subscrip- 
tion 220 East 42d St., New 








Department, 
York 17, N. ¥ 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


American Institutions: 1. The People 

Looking im a mirror or investigating 
our national family tree can be a help- 
ful and instructive exercise. A realistic 
view of ourselves and a practical, hope- 
ful attack upon the future may result 
This article suggests some healthy self- 
examination which may well extend far 
beyond a single class period and lead 
to interesting investigation. 

(a) Talk with your parents and find 
out what nationalities are represented 
in your ancestry. How many in the 
class? (b) What contributions to our 
everyday life can you trace to the in- 
fluence of different cultural groups in 
America? (c) Collect and sing songs of 
different groups—French folk songs, 
Negro spirituals, Hebrew hymns, Irish 
ballads. (d) Why may it have been 
easier to be tolerant in early America 
than it is today? (e) Is the war break- 
ing down prejudices? (f) Is it ever de 
sirable to be intolerant? Of what? How 
would you express your intolerance? 
(g) Fhe. of religion often seem 
fundamental. Visit churches of several 
denominations and ask a member of 
each to explain its beliefs and observ- 
ances. Discuss the similarity of funda- 
mental purpose. (h) List the institu- 
tions which you think Dr. Commager 
may discuss in this series and later 
check your list against his. 


AMG Follows the Flag 


Postwar problems are not in the fu- 
ture. They are here. AMG officers are 
facing many of them in Sicily. This is 
a testing ground for men of experience, 
courage and imagination. How are they 
trained and what are they doing? 

(a) What qualities would fit a man 
to be a good AMG officer? (b) How 
are officers being prepared? (c) Try to 
list the problems which may confront 
an officer going into an occupied vil- 
lage. (d) Compare reports of AMG 
activities in Sicily and those coming 
from Nazi occupied countries. (e) Dis- 
cuss how the problems which will face 
AMG in other regions will differ from 
those in Sicily 


What Happened This Summer 


Reading this article with one eye on 
the map ows us in no doubt that we 
are fighting a global war. Two implica- 
tions of the summer action are clear. 
We have made encouraging gains. But 
there are long distances still to go. We 
must be encouraged without relaxing 
our effort. 

(a) Consider the problems ot com- 
munication and onal involved in the 
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summer offensives. (b) Discuss the var- 
iations of climate and topography en- 
countered by our forces. (c) Can you 
fit the summer moves into any large 
picture of general strategy? (d) In what 
ways may developments in Italy affect 
conditions in enemy and occupied coun 
tries? (e) Discuss the importance of 
our relations with Russia for postwar 
planning. (f) How have the American 
and British statements on the French 
Committee of Nationa] Liberation been 
received? (g) What are “combined op- 
erations?” 


Manpower, Limited 


We are so accustomed to think of the 
United States as an almost inexhausti- 
ble source of powe: and material that 
it is important to realize the demands 
being made + me our supply of man 

wer. We already have two fronts: 

ghting and production. One must not 

function at the expense of the other. 
This article supplies facts upon which 
the decision to draft fathers for war 
labor must be based. 

(a) What evidence 1s there that we 
need more men to produce food and 
war materials? (b). How would a na- 
tional service act restrict the freedom 
of workers? (c) Wha’ kind of war pro 
duction work are women doing? (d) 
What new responsibilities wil] be placed 
upon mothers of families if fathers are 
drafted? (e) How can members of the 
class kelp to release men for essential 
work? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 

1. Who's Who: * 1, 7, 5, 6, 3, 2. 

Il. Manpower Limited: 1-a; 2-b; 3-a: 
4-c; 5-b. 

Ill. AMG Follows the Flag. 1-F; 2-T; 
3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

IV. Between Twu Wars: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 
4-b; 5-a : 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Lesson plans m Scholastic tor the 
coming school yea: will supply a unit 
approach to the English materials. Each 
week’s teacher section wil] include ac- 
tivities on two or three of the follow 
ing phases of English study: reading, 
writing, appreciation, ys at discus: 
sion, investigation, and oral expression 
Space limitations prevent our taking 
up each a each week, and this 
would probably not be desirable any 
way. But during the course of the year, 
all ot these phases wil] have received 
attention Teachers desiring to place 
owes emphasis on one phase will 

nd one week's activities easily adapt 
able to the next week’s circumstances 

Reading, of course, is the very core 
ot English. Any sort of English lesson 
is actually a lesson in reading, whether 


implemented with tests and statistics 
or not. The weekly student quiz page is 
actually a reading test However, from 
time to time these lesson plans will 
include specific devices for the improve- 
ment of reading through the use of 
Scholastic materials. Naturally, since 
the problem of remedial reading is such 
a large one, only a small part of the 
Sena may be attacked each week 
owever, if the suggestions to be made 
here are followed. a natural p 
sion may be seen and improvement 
should be evident 


READING 
Combined Operations 


Probably the most important thing 
tor any reader to gain from a selection 
is an understanding of its general idea 
To test this and at the same time dis: 
cover which of your pupils are the 
slowest readers and which ones tail 
to grasp the point of what they read. 
tollow this procedure. Ask pupils to turn 
to the selection and begin reading at 
a given signal. Allow 2% minutes. A 
few may finish before this time is up 
Ask them to close theis magazines and 
sit quietly until time is called. At the 
end of the time all others must stop, 
whether finished o: not. Then read the 
following three paragraphs and ask 
pupils to put down the number of the 
paragraph which they think gives the 
most complete summary of the article 

1. Naval forces were commanded 
by Captain C. Caslon, Commander 
Brunton, and Commander Kershaw. The 
military force commander was Briga 
dier-General }. C. Haydon. When t 
craft landed the sun was shining but 
there wis snow on the mountains. One 
quisling wore a frock coat and an as 
trakhan hat and was mistaken for a 
general. One of the ships destroyed 
weighed nearly 10,000 tons. The expe 
dition reached Scapa two days later 
(Too much emphasis on details) 

2. The Lofoten raid was planned 
caretully in order tc destroy tactories 
taken over by the Germans, capture the 
quislings, and enlist Norwegian re 
cruits. -A combined force undertook 
the raid, after reasonable precautions 
had been taken. The raiders succeeded 
in surprising the enemy and met no 
opposition. A numbe: of prisoners were 
taken and volunteers returned to Eng- 
land with the raiders. At sea an armed 
trawler gave fight but finally surrend- 
ered. Accomplishments of the raid in- 
chided demolition of factories and de- 
struction of merchant ships ( Adequate 
summary of general idea) 

8. The herring- and cod-liver oil 
tactories of the Lofoten region were 
supplying the Germans with a valuable 

ry so it was decided they helped 
jan patriots 
British combined 


oat Norw 


to plan the raid wit 


torces. tions tor resistance by 
land and sea were made, but no land 
resistance was encountered. four land- 
ings were made. The N ians wel- 
comed the raiders, many of wish- 
ing to return with the British. One girl, 
forbidden by her mother to go, gave an 
English office: a handkerchief, a lock 
ot hair, and a kiss. (Incomplete, incon- 
clusive ) 


APPRECIATION 
All Yankees Are Liars 


To encourage appreciation of this 
story, ask pupils to answer these ques- 
tions: 

1 Does the humo: on witty 
remarks, situation, or c er? 

2 What do you think the author's 
attitude towards the Yorshiremen must 
have been? What reveals this attitude? 

8. Point out some examples of care- 
tully chosen words from ‘he story, to 
illustrate the fact that good writing is 
“oncise, picturesque, a evocative. 

4. Read the dialect aloud and get the 
sound of it — better yet. ask someone 
who is tamiliar with the Yorkshire dia- 
lect to read it for you. Recall, if you 
can, some movies and radio programs 
in which Yorkshire dialect was heard. 


DISCUSSION 
Watch on the Rhine 


After pupils have taken the quiz 
over this selection, and discussed the 
first question under “Pull Up a Chair,” 
let them consider this peviter 4 of Kurt's: 
‘The world is out of shape when there 
are hungry men. And until it gets in 
shape mev will steal and lie and kill. 
But for whatever reason it is done and 
whoever does it it is al) bad But 
you will live to see the day when it 
will not have to be” What does this 
have to say about the causes oi the war 
and the peace to come? 


You Still Need English 


Use these questions to stimulate pupil 

thinking: 
1 De you know of, or can you think 

st, any situation in which the impor- 

tance of understanding the written or 

spoken word might be vital to a sol- 
ier, sailor, or a marine in action? 

2. Why is it important to learn to 
write practical everyday exposition be- 
fore learning how to handle narration 
and description? 

8. What books would you recom- 
mend for times like these? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

1. 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a 

Il. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-1 

Ill. Strike out first sentence ana fifth 
sentence, starting “None of the women who 
volunteered—” 

Words to the Wise: 1-1; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-F: 6-T; 7-T; 8-T; 9-T; 10-T; 11-T 
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EDITORIAL MEMO 


From Us to You: 








our diet, even our 

shaped by the shadow of that 
With a hea 

bring the day 

before this 


As that day comes steadily closer, the 
minds of all men everywhere are i 
to the world after war. To 
of social studies and other 
material unavailable elsewhere, : 
Scholastic and World Week are publi 
a weekly series of articles constitutin 


contain 32 articles grouped 

lowing headings: L. Background for Tomor 
row. Il. The Crucial Problems. III. Pro 
posals for World Security. IV The Eco- 
nomics of Peace. V. Science and Welfare 
in the Postwar World. VI. Give the People 
Light 


For several years Scholastic Magazines 
have maintained their Subscription ice 
Department at ow Ohio, in the print- 
ing plant. War industry and the difficulties 
of distance made the system increasingly 
unmanageable. This summer we moved 
our Subscription office to New York, where 
it is now established on the ninth floor of 
the News Building, under the same rool 
with all other d ts of our organiza- 
tion. A staff of le is now equi 
to handle your ah seage Gord ot = 
mum of delay. From now on, all corre- 
spondence with Scholastic Publications, 
whether Circulation, Editorial, or Advertis- 
ing, should be addressed to 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Another summer p: lication ot Scholastic 
will gladden the eyes of thousands of high 
school folks who have followed the for- 
tunes of “Boy dates Girl,” in Scholastic and 
“Bib and Tuck” in Junior Scholastic. Gay 
Head, the popular author of that series 
has pr a freshman handbook, Hi 
there, High School! It’s a collection of hot 
tips on how to have a time and 
the most out of high sc 1. Smack in 
-_ for modern this smart little 

ndbook can be ined by teachers or 
principals at 20 cents per single copy. or 
15 cents each for 10 or more 


OFF THE PRESS 


Atlas of American History, james [rus 
low Adams, ne A collection of 147 
maps executed by ex cartographers 
directed by the oe ake caine the 

of American History. This vol 
ume is a rich store of information usually 
difficult to obtain, beautifully and effec 
tively presented in line maps chronolog 
ically arranged. Places events are 
brought into fresh and exciting focus. It 
has an -excellent index One could wish 
that the volume gave more attention to 
social and economic history, and that it 
did not end with 1912 (Scribner's. New 
York, $10.00.) 

Geographic School Bulletins noin 
October 4, this weekly bulletin ‘ll -_ 
tinue to provide teachers and students with 
valuable material on subjects of current 
news interest Each issue contains five 
factual articles and seven illustrations or 
maps. (National Geographic Society 
Washington, D. C., 25c for issues. ) 

Using the Wealth of the World, by Rob 
ert | Adriance. An economics text for 
high school students, introducing them in- 
terestingly and without bias to problems 
of buying, housing, social security, farm- 
ing, mining, employment, transportation, 
and trade Renee and ao. The 
author compares competing economic sys- 
tems, with a glance to the future for the 
student choosing a career. Illustrations, 
reading lists, and study guides (Little. 
Brown, Boston, $1.88.) 

Teachers Enjoy the Arts, a report on the 
art programs summer workshops for 
teachers, ed for the Commission on 
Teacher tion Findings of interest 
to teachers of young people and of adults 
(American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 50c.) 

War Savings News Bulletins tor Teach- 
ers. The fourth issue includes important 
articles such as “Teachers of Communica- 
tions Arts Coordinate Plans tor War,” by 
Dr. Lennox Grey of Teachers College, use- 
ful items on war financing, and a report 
on last year’s Schools-at-War scrapbooks. 


3-T 


bulletin. Obtainable trom vour State War 
Finance Committee. 

Teachers whose students are interested 
wn pre-flight aeronautics may be interested 
in having the following aviation materials 
Kit containing oven of historic planes 
airline map, 52-page illustrated manual 
etc., 25c id from United Air Lines 
School and Callege Service, Dept. S-3, Pal 
mer House, Chicago 8, IIl.; also large color 
nee of Vega Ventura plane, 10c postpaid 
rom Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. Dept. 9-70S 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Announces 


A Series of Wall Charts of 


DRAWING INK METHODS 
FREE 


To help you show your pupils 
how. easy it is to draw with 
this new type of Indio Black 
and colored drawing ink 
The charts help you dem 
onstrate the following meth 
ods: Practice Strokes with Ink 
and Pen or Brush, Outline 
Drawing, Various Types of 
Shading, Stipple, Scratch 
board, Spatter, Cross Hatch 
Cartoon, Drawing from Pho 
tographs, and mony others 
The illustrations were created for you by 
such artists and art teachers as 
} RUTH VAN SICKLE FORD 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
NICK NICHOLS ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
DON DEFANO ANN ORNDORFF 
M. VAUGHN MILLBOURN 


t you are an inetructer new using Justrite ink in you 
werk, write us on seh. jetterhead 











he 
send pow charte FREE 
* $2. per set 
" or check with order. ito save 
C.0.0. charges) 


WRITE DEPT A.X. 


362 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 10, ILL 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


Aanutacturers of the Most Complete Line of Inks ir ame, 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 


copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Bd___65: 
—_—copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Ed. 50 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Ed. 50< 
——copies WORLD WEEK A 
——copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC___30« 





Mail TODAY 
and your 
students 

won't miss 
a single issue. 
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RESIN 


POSTWAR WORLD 
STUDY UNITS — 
To Appear in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will include: 
FIRST SEMESTER 


BACKGROUND FOR TOMORROW 
Sept. 13, 1943 World War ! fo World Wer I! 
Sept. 20, 1943 The United Notions: A Prod- 


uct of War 
Sept. 27, 1943 The United Notions: An In- 
strument for Peace 


THE CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 

Oct. 4, 1943 Relief and Rehabilitation 

Oct, 11,1943 Controlling the Defected Axis 
Powers 

Oct. 18, 1943 Restoring Democracy by Re- 
education 

Oct, 25, 1943 Nationalism and Self- 

. Determination 

Nov. 1, 1943 World Trade ond World 
Finance 

Nov. 8, 1943 Imperialism, Colonies, ond 
Raw Materials 

Naw. 15, 1943 Race, Color, and Prejudice 

Mtv. 29, 1943 ae the World in the Age 
of Air 


PROPOSALS FOR WORLD SECURITY 


Dec. 6, 1943 Statesmen Discuss Principles” 





Dec. 13, 1943 A Revised League of Notions? 

Jan. 10,1944 Regional Plans: A United 
Evrope and other Continents 

Jan. 17,1944 Federal Union 

Jan. 24,1944 World Federation: Inc. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


During the second semester weekly units in the series 
will include: 
Additional World Security Plans 
Economics of Peace 
Science and Welfare 
Education, Press, & Rodio 


kk 
POSTWAR WORLD TEACHING MANUAL 


Includes chapters on: 
How to teach a year-long unit on the Postwar 
World. 
Summary of contents of entire series. 

Ideas and suggestions for classroom activities, 
Stories, plays and other literory methods for 
English class treatment of Postwar World. 

Suggestions for ity activities. 

Bibliography of source materials. 

Directory of free and inexpensive services, 

-Tests, games, and quizzes based on series. 
Your copy sent? with your first bundle 











SCHOLASTIC’S 


TEACHING GUIDE 


POSTWAR WORLD 


a is yours with our compliments 


This practical 32-page Teaching Guide is part of our special 
contribution to the study of America’s and the world’s greatest prob- 
lem of this or any other year. 


It’s a practical classroom tool designed by our editors with the 
assistance of Dr. Clarence R. Athearn, experienced classroom teacher 
and curriculum expert, formerly of Boston University, American 
University and Teachers College. 


You'll want to use this guide to help you to build weekly 
lessons around the weekly study units on the Postwar World. Both 
social studies and English teachers can use these weekly study units 
as a basis for a year long program to study the shape of things to come 
—the most vital topic they can present to their classes. 


In this issue you'll find the first of the 32 weekly units on the 
Postwar World. A complete list of topics for this semester appears in 
the column to the left. With a copy of the magazine containing these 
units in the hands of every student and the Teaching Guide, which is 
provided with each classroom order, you'll be able to build a complete 
planned teaching program for your classes. 


USE THE HANDY ORDER COUPON ON PAGE 3-T 
OR THE ORDER CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 
To Make Certain You Don’t Miss A Single Issue. 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS __ »ytiilary st. George saunders 


HERE IS THE EXCITING STORY 


OF HISTORY IN THE 


MAKING 


TOLD FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES 


HE Lofoten Islands had with the 


rest of Norway fallen into German , 


hands in the early summer of 1940. The 
herring-and cod-oil factories situated in 
the four ports of Stamsund, Hennings- 
vaer, Svolvaer and Brettesnes had been 
taken over by the enemy and were sup- 
plying him with a product of which he 
stood in great n It was decided to 
send a combined force to destroy the~ 
factories, capture the quislings and their 
German masters, and enlist Prat as 
the Norwegian Forces. An oun 
in the be would be ro es or sunk. 
The naval forces, under the command 
of Captain C. Caslon, R.N., consisted of 
five destroyers, the “Somali,” the “Bed- 
ouin,” the “Tartar,” the “Eskimo” and 
the “Legion.” They were escort to two 
infantry landing ships commanded by 
Commander J. Brunton, R.N., and Com- 
mander C, A. Kershaw, R.N., carrying 
No. 8 and No. 4 Commandos and some 
Royal Engineers. The military force 
commander was Brigadier (now Major- 
General) J. C. Haydon, D.S.C., O.B.E., 
commanding the Special Service Brig- 
ade into which the Commandos had 
been formed. A detachment of Nor- 
wegian soldiers and naval ratings, un- 
der their own officers, took part in this 
raid, in the planning of which Nor- 
wegian officers collaborated. 

The raiding force assembled, and 
waited a w while its commanders 
perfected their plans. These were ‘not 
easy to make, for though, as it chanced, 


NARRATIVE 21 


British Official Photo 


Royal Marines leap ashore under cover of smoke screen 


there was to be no fighting ashore, this 
could not be known beforehand, and 
arrangements had to be made to deal 
with opposition during the landings, 
and with any enemy naval forces there 
might be in the neighborhood. The tor- 
tuous nature of the approaches to the 
ports would make it impossible for the 
destroyers to come close inshore to give 
covering fire if it were needed. The 
leading landing craft were therefore or- 
dered to act as scouts so that all would 
not be subjected to fire at one and the 
same moment. The troops were also 
given sufficient rations to enable them 
to remain ashore for 48 hours, if nec- 
essary, should the escorting destroyers 
be forced to leave the neighborhood of 
the islands in order to fight a naval ac- 
tion. 

The raiders, with a Norwegian pilot 
on board each ship, entered Vest Fjord 
on the night of Monday, 3rd March, 
1941, and at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing “the many navigational lights in the 
neighbor of the Lofotens came into 
view.” That they were burning seemed 


Hilary St. George Saunders, Official Recorder of Combined 
Operations Headquarters in London, is much more than a dry 
historian with a government post. He is the successful author 
of several best-selling books and co-author of dozens of thrill- 
ers and popular historical novels. He claims to have had a 
share in no less than five noms de plume. His name does not 
appear on fhe title page of his latest book, Combined Opero- 
tions, the Official Story of the Commandos, because it is a 
British government publication. But the qualities of vivid narra- 
tion and terse description which have characterized his other 
books are present here too. , 

Mr. Saunders joined the British Army as a private at 17. After the war he re- 
sumed his education, then took a post in the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
After the death of his first wife Saunders returned to England to become assistant 
librarian of the House of Commons. Other governmental responsibilities have fol- 
lowed but have not prevented him from recording history dramatically and thrill- 


ingly. 


to show that the arrival of the force 
had been unheralded. This was so; the 
surprise was complete. The navigation 
of the Royal Navy had been as brilliant 
as the sunshine which gilded the land- 
ing craft when they moved away from 
their parent ships over the tumbling 
waters of the fjord towards the snow- 
coveréd islands ahead. Though the sun 
shone so brightly, it was very cold. “I 
was wearing two vests, two pullovers, 
a shirt, a Gieves’ waistcoat, a wool-lined 
mackintosh and a pair of fur-lined 
boots,” says one of those who took part, 
“and I was still cold.” 

Four landings were made, No. 3 
Commando going ashore at Stamsund 
and Henningsvaer, and No. 4 at Svol- 
vaer and Brettesnes. At no point was 
any opposition encountered, while the 
inhabitants welcomed our men\very 
warmly. Gifts were exchanged, and it 
says much for the great spirit of the 
Norwegians that, far from resenting 
the demolitions which could not but 
destroy the livelihood of many of them, 
they were anxious and eager to help. 
Three hundred and fifteen volunteers, 
including eight women and the Eng- 
lish manager of the firm of Allen and 
Hanbury, joined the expedition and re- 
turned to England with it. It had been 
originally intended to take back men 
only: but one of the English officers 
reported by wireless that there were 
eight Norwegian ladies anxious to join 
the Norwegian Red Cross. Could we 
take them off? Permission was granted. 
He related afterwards how one girl 
with her mother accompanied him to 
the landing stage, but her mother would 
not allow her to leave. She therefore 
turned back reluctantly for home, but 
before saying farewell gave him three 

resents, a handkerchief a lock of her 

ir, and a kiss. 
(Concluded on page 24) 

















_ Reading and writing point the way 
to doing a better job for victory 


HETHER Fay plan to be a pri- 


vate, a pilot, or a parachutist, a 
nurse or an industrial worker, a doctor 
or an engineer, you must keep on read- 
ing and writing. In all high school and 
pe Seve training courses, English is still 
a required subject. 

Why? Why, when mathematics, phys- 
ics and chemistry are so tremendously 
important in wartime, do educators in- 
sist on your giving valuable time and 
effort to English? 

A very practical reason is that much 
of the training in the armed services is 
conducted by use of spoken and printed 
orders which must read and ab- 
sorbed and passed on in speech or writ: 
ing. Only through the study of English 
and more English can semi-literate per- 
sons—those who understand only part 
vf an assignment or an order—be 
changed into the wholly literate people 
the country needs. Only those students 
who have learned how to read with 
their whole minds and how to write and 
speak with accuracy, clarity and effec 
tiveness are in line for advancement. 

Another reason for continuing English 
is that good work in any special field in 
school and afterwards depends on skill 
in these same two R’s. How can you 
solve a mathematics problem unless you 
can read it and anol son the mean- 
ings of its words and the subtleties of 
its and, when, or therefore relationships? 
How can you write a good report of an 


experiment in physics unless you know 
how to arrange what you have to say 
in clear sentences in marching order? 

You have heard all this before, you 
say! Well, now is the time for you who 
have always looked down your nose a 
little at English to heed it—now while 
English is part of your day’s routine. 

Is your reading comprehension poor? 
ls it hard for you to summarize an ordi- 
nary paragraph in a no per or a 
difficult one in a text-book? Do you 
know that there are. books of graded 
exercises written especially for you that 
will improve your comprehension and 
speed up your reading? Your teacher 
knows about them; she knows too 
about left-eyedness and other physio- 
logical blocks to reading. Don’t wait for 
her to discover your weaknesses—tell her 
about them! 

It has been said that “the life-blood 
of a democracy is the understandin 
possessed by the people.” “Understand- 
ing,” in this sense, means native intel- 
ligence plus intuition, plus exact com- 
prehension of what is presented in 
speech and print. 

It is urgent that you make the effort 
aow—right now—to cooperate your 
school in its task of teaching you to 
write simple, accurate and idiomatic 
English. Many a science major, trained 
though he is in clear thinking, finds it 
hard to write clearly even about matters 
ia his own field. The reason for this is 


that writing and speaking involve more 


ractice. Many an eminent scientist has 

d-to put himself through a course in 
writing in order to describe his work 
effectively. You are offered help in 
school. Make use of it! 

Learn to write practical, everyday ex- 
position. iption and narration will 
take care of themselves. When you have 
new and vivid experiences you will be 
able to write about them if you have 
learned to write honest, direct, state- 
ments. If, on the other hand, you al- 
ready write fluently, use your writing 
time in school for experiments in form. 
Pour some conviction or ience into 
an essay, then a letter, then an editorial 
or a story. This in practice may stand 
you og: stead. 

Spoken English, it need hardly be 
PP a a special importance fer" our 
time. The postwar world is being built 
upon ideas that are taking shape in the 
mill of discussion. You who have ideas 
will want to be able to offer them. Now 
is the time to learn to “think on your 
feet,” to discover how to get and hold 
the attention of an audience, how to 
win assent and not opposition. 

The study of English, reaching be- 
yond our own mastery of the language, 
has always included. the reading of 
classics in philosophy, poetry, essays, 
fiction. Now, before every minute of 
your time is scheduled, is the time to 
seek out the great books that will have 
meaning for you in a crisis. Let your 
teacher help you in your search for lit- 
erature that will speak particularly to 
you. ' 

You may enjoy great stories of battle 
and heroism, books that tell why men 
fought, and how, and what they did 
with victory. You may prefer the quiet 
books that tell of long ago, reading them 
not as one who pi escape—no, our 
own time must be lived through—but as 
a thoughtful reader who knows that 
good books of every age give us news 
of the world of men and_ women. 
Through such books, your horizon is 
extended. You grow in mental and spir- 
itual stature as your view widens. The 
restless student of today, impatient to 
get on, should remember that literature 
is a long-range subject: it leads perhaps 
to no immediate “practical results”; but 
properly assimilated, it changes the 
reader into a finer, wiser person than he 
was before. 

There is refreshment for the spirit 
that can be drawn upon at any time in 
remembering the books one learned to 
love at home or in school. An invalua- 
ble equipment for any soldier is a mind 
mend with images of splendor, with 
galleries of characters, real and: fan- 
tastic, with scenes of gaiety and beauty, 


courage and faith. 
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ANY of you who are school 
M students 1 like to wie a 
our impressions of the excitin 
jangeroes times in which or live. 
All of you like to know what other 
students are thinking. That is why 
The Round Table exists. When you 
write poetry or short pieces of prose 
for consideration for our page, I 
hope that you will say what you 
really think, not what you have been 
told to think. To write convincingly, 
we must do real thinking on our 
own. Be specific, not abstract; com- 
pact, not wordy, and as vigorous and 
original as you can in both ideas and 
expression. 

The purpose of The Round Table 
is to print contributions from stu- 
dents now in high school, or in high 
school last year if their contributions 
were received last year. Our first 
selection breaks this rule, however. 
It was written in 1939 by a senior in 
high school then. In 1941 he joined 
the American Air Force. In January,e 
1943, he was awarded a medal of 
honor. In March he was killed in 
action over enemy territory. 


Lif 
A smile, a laugh, despairing tear, 
A moment spent in life's bright cheer, 
Is all a man expects to know 
In this experience, soon to go. 


The dawn will break, a , wan light 
Against the towering, solemn height; 
That sun may blaze across the sky, 

A fog may cause the light to die. 


But if that dawn should turn to day, 

The morning mists to wisp away, 

And man the rich, warm turn of life 

— reach, untouched by harm of 
strife; 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total one 
hundred lines of verse. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRtan2otia Dan da Wale, 


It all these things should come to be— 
If death should not rob life of thee 
Too soon, it passes that ‘twill long 

Be ere the angels sing their song. 


And what is life? You live! You diel 
Your soul’s in Hell, or in the sky! 

You do t deeds! You remember! 
You fail! He scorns! All are embers. 


Against our will into this world 
We come; we live; but know not how 
Nor why; we die, but know not where 
We go; the cards are dealt; we play! 
George Tracy, 17 
Ps Eureka (Cal.) High School 
Sarah Carter, Teacher 


The depth of feeling in several 
lines and the vividness of some of 
the description makes this next poem 
appealing, despite the rather labored 

ect of the stanza form. 


Cross-Section of the Heart of an 
American Soldier 


There are one hundred fears 

To plague men such as I: 

The sounds of suffering one hears, 

Rough fighting men collapsed in tears, 

The gunfire tumult at our ears. 

These fears have chilled more timid 
hearts than mine. 


There are one hundred dooms 

Awaiting me today: 

The swirling ocean’s icy tombs, 

The tracer bullet's brilliant plumes, 

Death gas. to fill our sleeping rooms. 

These dooms have come to many a man 
I knew. 


All fear of doom I mask 
With steadfast heart. . 
We freeborn men have this huge task: 
We fight, we die that men may bask 
In freedom’s warmth, the precious flask 
Of love and truth restored, strong- 
clasped, brim-full! 
Jules Becker, 16 

Hamilton High School 

Los Angeles, California 

Helen McKeever, Teacher 


A single experience or idea caré- 
fully developed, as in the next con- 
tribution, should make a prose selec- 
tion of about the right length for our 





page. Notice-the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the writing and the effec- 
tive conclusion. 


Second Fiddle 


We stood on the bow of the lazy Ho- 
boken ferry. The breeze ruffled my hair 
and what there was of his. It was tran- 
quil and restful after the exciting but 
exhausting afternoon in New*York. The 
sun was bobbing hesitantly on the ho- 
rizon. Tricky little speed boats and 
sluggish barges made their way across 
the Hudson. A four-motored bomber 
roared overhead. It was at this time 
that I noticed my friend wasn’t paying 
any attention to me. His eyes were 
glued to that plane. On our car radio I 
could hear faintly, “Star Dust,” the 
song which means the same to us as 
to so many other young people. I 
nudged him. “Fred.” No_ response. 
Again, “Fred.” Still no answer. 

I was beginning, to realize almost 
anyone would play second fiddle to an 
airplane where this young man is con- 
cerned. I decided to wait painfully but 
patiently for recognition. When the 
thunder of the motors died away he 
looked down at me. Why, oh why, does 
anyone have the right to possess such 
sincere eyes, such an earnest mouth, 
and such an eager smile? Before this 
moment I had never realized the world 
has so few real people, like Fred. 

“Wasn't that a honey? Did you no- 
tice the rear gun turret?” 

I looked at him, feeling very be- 
wildered. “Yes, Fred, it certainly was 
neat.” 

The ferry bumped along the whart. 
The bells clanged, gatemen shouted, 
people dashed to their cars, doors 
slammed, motors hummed, horns 
honked, gates creaked—but we stood 
for one unforgettable moment gazing 
back at the metropolis which is a sym- 
bol of our country. The buildings along 
the waterfront were squat and unim- 
pressive against the stirring background 
of typical Manhattan. As the gateman 
shouted “All off!” the last flicker of the 
sinking sun darted across the deck and 
caught the gleam of the silver wings so 
proudly displayed on his tunic. 

Elizabeth Van Valkenburg, 


Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls 
Ella R. Robinson, Teacher 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

When you have read the scene from 
Watch on the Rhine, underline the 
best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences: 

1. Kurt refused to give Teck the 
money because (a) he had worked hard 
to earn it; (b) it was more than he 
thought. Teck’s proposition worth; (c) 
it was meant to save the lives of others. 

2. Kurt was essentially (a) a man of 
violence; (b) a freedom-loving patriot; 
(c) an unprincipled schemer. 

8. Fanny and David were (a) com- 
pletely urfable to understand Kurt's 
position; (b) willing to accept Kurt’s 
action because they saw’ the reasons be- 
hind it; (c) interested in Kurt only 
because he was married to Sara. 

4. Kurt called Babette a “gallant lit- 
tle liar” because she (a) said she 
had enjoyed a happy childhood; (b) 
claimed to love her grandma; (c) 
thought her father completely good. 

5. Kurt refused to let Teck take 
Fanny’s and David's money because 
(a) he did not trust the Rumanian; (b) 
they needed it themselves; (c) he lost 
his temper. b 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Even if the men at the Spread Eagle 
didn’t recognize them, you should be 
able to. Mark true statements T, false 
ones F. 

1. To the Yorkshiremen, 
come only from New England. 


2. Alfalfa is not native to England. 

3. The English name for what we 
call corn is wheat. 

4. Yorkshiremen have great respect 
for a successful joker. 


5. The movies were responsible for 
some of the notions held by the English- 
men. 


ill. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 

Two of the sentences in this para- 
graph on “Combined Operations” do 
not conform with the sense of the 
whole. Strike them out. 

Since no opposition was expected, 
preparations for land fighting were 
omitted. The raiders entered Vest Fjord 
towards morning. The weather was 
cold. No opposition was encountered, 
and the pe nna were hospitable. 
None of the women who volunteered 
to join the Norwegian Red Cross could 
be taken back. Two hundred and 
twenty-five prisoners were taken. Shore 
demolitions were extensive. 


Yankees 





© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you think that it is ever neces- 
sary to fight fire with fire, as Kurt does 
in Watch on the Rhine? What other 
possible solution might have been cre- 
ated by the playwright, without falsify- 
ing characters? 

2. What characteristics and qualities 


would you list as essential in men who _ 


are chosen to be commandos? How is 
their training built on these qualities? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a brief essay in which you 
comment on a statement by Robert P. 
T. Coffin: “What I had to say (in 
Primer for America) was basic, direct, 
comprehensive, concrete, unsophisti- 
cated, and full of color,” on the evi- 
dence supplied by: “He Learned from 
Primers.” 

2. When you have read this week's 
“Round Table,” try to express in your 
own words, either in poetry or prose, 
some of the things you have been think- 
ing about the war and the world today. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. Words are from 
Watch on the Rhine and “All Yankees 
Are Liars.” 

1. You would expect Winston Churchill 
to make an eloquent speech. 

2. To be called a menace to society is a 
compliment. 

8. A n with a negative personali 
makes fiends easily. r gf - 
4. Julius Caesar met a violent death. 

5. Chicago is a rural community. 

6. The pupil of the eye dilates in the 
darkness. 

7. A rambling coun 
place for a leisurely stroll. 

8. Mullioned windows are found in most 
churches. 

9. Cinema is a British word for movies. 

10. Joe E. Brown is a comedian with an 
expansive smile. 

11. Citrus fruits are most abundant in 
Florida and California. 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 

pidgin (pid jin). Mixture of English and 
native teaanges, supposedly need be- 
cause native attempt to say “business” 
English came out “pidjin” English. 

Melanesiah (mél a né zhan). Dark- 
skinned island dwellers. ' 

Lofoten (16 fé tén). Group of islands off 
Norwegian coast. 


road is a good 


Combined Operations 
(Concluded) 


The prisoners captured numbered 
two hundred and twenty-five, including 
ten‘quislings rounded up by the Nor- 
wegian detachment. One of these, pos- 
sibly. their chief, was the head of the 
local police. He was very splendidly 
dre: in a fine frock coat and an 
astrakhan hat. When taken, ya 
came transported with fury an . 
which increased on coming — 
H.M.S. “Tartar.” His guard—a rt 
man captured with the tall quisling— 
caught sight of a friend on the destroy- 
er’s deck. “Hi, pal,” he shouted, “look 
what I got here. Turn round, Albert.” 
Then, pointing to the tall policeman, 
“Look, I got a General!” 

The demolitions on shore were carried 
out by the party of Royal Engineers. 
They destroyed eleven cod- and her- 
ring-oil or fish-meal factories, an _elec- 
tric-light plant and all the oil tanks with 
their contents, 800,000 gallons. Five 
@hips of a maximum tonnage of 18,900 
were destroyed, four of them 7 
naval demolition party, and the . 
the S.S. “Hamburg”—a large factory 
and refrigerator ship of 9,780 tons—by 
the gunfire of H.M.S. “Tartar.” 

At sea the only opposition came from 
an armed trawler, the “Krebbs,” sighted 
soon after a.m. sailing out of Stamsund. 
Despite the odds, she showed fight and 
courageously engaged the headquarter 
ship, H.M.S. “Somali,” which soon set 
her on fire. She ran aground on a 
small island, drifted off three hours 
later, and surrendered. Her survivors 
were taken prisoner and she was sunk 
by gunfire. 

Very soon after the start of the op- 
eration the local Norwegian fishing fleet 
put to sea, and bass gh in the words 
of the Naval Commander's rt, 
“there were literally hundreds of little 
fishing smacks and small puffers begin- 
ging to fish in the adjacent waters, It 
quickly became clear to them that our 
operations were directed against the 
Germans and that they were not to be 
molested..They showed their friendliness 
and enthusiasm by cheering and wav- 
ing and hoisting Norwegian flags.” 

By 1 p.m. the troops had re-embarked 
and the expedition sailed for home, 
leaving behind it the wreckage of the 
herring- and cod-oil industry in that 
part of Norway and a number of valu- 
able merchant ships at the bottom of 
the fjord. It reached Scapa unmolested, 
exactly two days later. 


Reprinted from Combined Opera- 
tions, the Official Story of the Com- 


mandos, by Hilary St. George Saunders, 
by permission of the publishers, the 
Macmillan Company. 
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September 13-18, 


You can always tell the Irish, 
You can always tell the Dutch. 

You can always tell a Yankee; 
But you cannot tell him much. 


R. SMITH was pleased with The 

Spread Eagle. He was pleased 
with Polkingthorpe Brig. The —— 
was off the beaten track—the y 
rural sort of English village the Ameri- 
can always wants to see. 

The inn was low and rambling, with 
great sloping roofs. Over the door 
swung the sign—a darksome bird in a 
weather-beaten setting. 

Everything justified his decision to 
take this bicycle trip up into the north— 
the mullioned windows, the roaring 
fire, the Yorkshire accents of the men 
who shuffled over the sanded stone 
floor of the low-ceilinged room as they 
played darts. Mr. Smith was almost be- 
ginning to understand what they were 
talking about. During his excellent high 
tea he had sorted out the four men 
playing darts. One was Saw Cooper, a 
farmer; a small old man was referred 
to as Sam; a young, bright-faced lad 
who played darts left-handed was Gol- 
licker Pearson; and the fourth, a huge 
man, was just called Ian. 

Mr. Smith watched them play, listen- 
ing to the endless thwock of the darts 
in the cork board as he finished his 
meal. The barmaid, lump, corn-haired, 
came toward him, her apron rustling 
stiffly. 

“Would there be owt else?” 

“No. It was a very good meal.” Mr. 
Smith smiled. He wanted to make the 
girl talk some more. “Er— what do they 
do for fun in this place of an evening?” 
_ “Foon?” she repeated. “Well, —- 
sit here—or 0” Satday neights lots o’fow 
goa one to Wuxley to t'pictures.” She 
Wait i 

aited. “They gate D’ iT 
a g Cowboy,” she =F a gait 


Mr. Smith had already become ac- 
quainted with British cinemas in small 
towns. Also, he was a Southern Cali- 
fornian, and had that familiarity with 
movies that belongs to all Southern 
Californians, He had no inclination to 
go four miles to see a last year’s Class 
B Western. “No. I think Ill have an- 
other ale and sit here,” he said. 

“If thal sit ovver by t’ fire, Ah'll 
bring it to thee theer. Than Ah can 
clean oop here.” 

Mr. Smith sat on the bench by the 
enerous fire and nursed his ale. The 
art game came to an end with Saw 

Cooper losing and paying for the 

round. The men brought their mugs to 

the fire. Mr. Smith shifted politely. The 

men, in the presence of a stranger, 

grew quiet. Mr. Smith decided to put 
em at ease. 

“Pretty chilly tor an October eve- 
ning, isn’t it?” 

The men considered the remark, as 
if looking at both sides of it. Finally 
Saw Cooper spoke. 

“Aye,” he said 

The others nodded. There was 
silence, and the five regarded the fire. 
Then, suddenly, young Gollicker 
smiled. 

“Tha shouldn’t heed t' cowd, being 
a Yankee,” he said. 


SHORT STORY 25 


By Eric Knight 


“Ah, but I'm not a Yankee,” Mr. 
Smith said. 

They stared at him in disbelief. 

“Yankees,” explained Mr. Smith, 
‘come from New England.” 

They looked from Mr. Smith to one 
another. The big man named Ian took 
a deep breath. 

“Yankees,” he said, “come fro’ t¢t’ 
United States.” 

“Well, yes. New England is a part 
of the United States,” Mr. Smith said. 
“But it's thousands of miles away from 
where I live. In fact, believe it or not, 
I should think you're closer to the 
Yankees than I am. You see, the 
United States is a big country. In the 
part where the Yankees come from, it 
gets very cold in the winter. Where I 
am—in Southern California—it never 
snows. Why, I've never known it to 
snow there in all my life.” 

“No snow?” Gollicker breathed. 

Mr. Smith smiled. For, after all, he 
was a Southern Californian—and they 
were discussing climate. “No snow,” he 
said. “In wintertime we have a bit of a 
rainy season, but after February it 
clears, and then it doesn’t even rain for 
nine months—not a drop.” 

“Noa rain for a nine month—noan at 
all?” Saw Cooper asked. 

“Not a drop. Day after day, the 


The Yorkshiremen didn’t believe the truth 
about America—so the Yankee tried fiction 
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sun comes out, clear skies, never a drop 
of rain for nine months, Never!” 

“Whet do ye graw theer, lad?” Saw 
asked, slyly. 

“Lots of things. Truck, vegetables, 
oranges—all kinds of things.” 

There was a silence again. Big lan 
took a breath. 

“Orinjis,” he said, and then took an- 
other breath, “graw i Spain.” 

He looked at Mr. Smith so emphati- 
cally that Mr. Smith nodded. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “They grow im 
Spain, too, I understand.” 

“Orinjis,” Ian repeated, “graw f 
Spain.” 

That seemed to settle the question. 
They all looked in the fire in silence. 
Saw Cooper sniffed. 

“Whet else graws theer?” 

“Well, I have a ranch there; we grow 
alfalfa.” 

“Whet'’s that off to be?” 

“Alfalfa? We use it for hay. It's a 
desert plant originally, but it thrives in 
California. We get eight cuttings a 
year.” 

“Eight cuttings o’ hay a year?” 

“Eight cuttings a year.” 

The little man, Sam, spoke for the 
first time: “Mister, if it doan’t rain for a 
nine month, how can ye get eight cut- 
tings o’ hay a year?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” Mr. Smith said. 
“We irrigate the land.” He went into a 
short but conclusive description of 
irrigating. 

“Heh,” Saw Cooper said. “Wheer’s 
this heer water come from?” 

“In the San Fernando Valley we buy 
it from the water company. 

“Wheer do they get it 

“From reservoirs. 

“If it doan’t rain, where's t’ reser- 
voys get t’ watter?” ; 

“Oh, we pipe it down from five hun- 
dred miles north. It rains a lot up 
there.” 

“And ye sprinkle t’ farming land out 
o’ t’ watter tap. How mony acres hesta?” 

“It isn’t like sprinkling from the tap, 
of course. I ot that to illustrate. The 
Pipes are large—we have fourteen-inch 
valves on our pipes. We flood the land— 
cover it right over with water.” 

Saw looked in the fire. “Does corm 
graw theer?” 

“Well, generally our land is too valu- 
able to put into corn. But it will grow 
corn fourteen feet high.” 

They made noises in their throats and 
shifted their feet. 

“Fohteen foot,” Saw breathed. “Eigh, 
ba ” 

“Mister,” Sam said, “once Ah were 
oop to see t’ Firth o Forth brig. Ah 


sup they hev bigger brigs f 
Yarkeeland?” 


Mr. Smith should have touched on 
the new Oakland bridge, but then, he 
was a Southern Californian. 


“We have bridges, but they're build- 
ing tunnels under the rivers now.” 
“Whet for?” 

“Well, there’s so much motor traf- 
fic.” 

“How mony moatorcars goa through 
em?” 

Mr. Smith lit his pipe happily. They 
seemed quite interested in America. 

“I couldn’t say. The way they turn 
‘em out. I should say there’s hundreds 
of thousands.” 

“How fast do they turn ‘em out?” 
Gollicker asked. : 

“I don’t know. I know they roll out 
finished at the rate of one every couple 
of minutes.” 

“And they goa i’ tunnels, not i’ brigs?” 
Sam commented. 

“Oh, we have some bridges.” 

“Big uns, Ah suppose.” 

“Well,”-Mr. Smith said modestly, 


ERIC 
KNIGHT 


WEN a transport plane bound 
for North Africa crashed last 
January in the jungles of Dutch 
Guiana, one of the victims of the 
accident was Major Eric Knight, an 
adopted son of the United States. 
Major Knight, born in Yorkshire, 
England, had become an American 
citizen in October and had entered 
the Army as a Captain in the Special 
Service Division. Though 45, a vet- 
eran of World War I, and a success- 
ful writer, Major Knight believed 
that “The big thing is to win this 
war by killing Germans, not by writ- 
ing books.” 

Eric Knights early years were 
spent in poverty and manual labor. 
He came to America in 1912, worked 
as a copy boy on a Philadelphia 
newspaper, and managed to educate 
himself as an artist and draftsman. 
After World. War I he returned 
to newspaper work. His first story 
was published in 1935. After that he 
wrote This Above All, best-selling 
war novel and later a hit movie; 
Lassie Come-bome, the tale of a 
Yorkshire collie, soon to be released 
as a motion picture; and many other 
stories and bodks, including the 
famous Sam Small stories about his 
native Yorkshire. 
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SHORT STORY 


thinking of the Pulaski Skyway coming 
into New York, “we have some that go 
right over entire towns. You're practi- 
oe on one bridge for miles.” 

Saw Cooper spat in the fire. “How 
mony fowk is there in all America?” 

Mr. Smith didn’t know, but he felt 

ive. And after all, there was 
South America too. 

“A quarter of a billion, I should say,” 
he hazarded. 

“A quarter of a billion,” they re- 
peated. Then they stared at Mr. Smith, 
and he became aware of their disbelief. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. “I think a 
billion is different in America from 
here. It’s a thousand million in, America 
and a million million here, isn’t it?” 

“A billion,” said Ian slowly, “is a 
billion.” 

The others nodded, and then Ian 
stood. The others rose too. 

' “Oh—er—wait a minute. Won't you 
all have a drink with me?” Mr. Smith 
invited. 

“Us is off to play darts for a,round- 
us four,” Ian said, meaningly. 

The other three lau 

“Ah knew them theer brigs o’ thine’d 
hev to be big,” Saw Cooper said as a 
Caney shot as he swung over the 

ch. “That’s so’s they’d be able to 
goa ovver wheat what graws fohteen 
oot high when ye sprinkle it fro’ t’ wat- 
ter tap.” 

a eee 

“I didn’t say wheat; I said corn,” 
Mr. Smith protested. 

“Same thing,” Saw snapped. 

“It isn’t. Wheat in an ear. 
Corn grows on a cob; it has broad long 
leaves.” 

“Heh! That's maize,” Saw said. 

Big Ian ste between Saw Coo: 
and Mr. a Ps 

“Now, lad,” he said flatly, “tha said 
corn, and Ah heeard thee. and thy 
orinjis, and farming out o’ t’ watter tap, 
and brigs ovver cities, and it nivver 
rains, and denying th’ art a Yankee, 
and a billion is a billion and yet it ain't. 
Tha’t tripped thysen oop a dozen times, 
it seems to me, Now, hesta owt to say?” 

ae sec looked at Big Ian, aa 
ing igerently with widesprea 
and his sabia the pe Per of his 
corduroy trousers. He looked round and 
saw everyone in the inn waiting, silent. 

Then a curious thing happened. !n 
that minute the smell of soft-coal smoke 
and pig-twist tobacco and gle was gone, 
and instead Mr. Smith was smelling the 
mixed odor of sun-baked land and 
citrus blossom and jasmine and 
eucalyptus trees, just as you smell it 
in the cool darkness coming across the 
San Fernando Valley. And he was 
homesick. it felt unreal that 
he should be so far from home, sitting 
in an English inn with these men about 

(Concluded on page 86) 





FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 
into the icy waters, he would freeze completely in a matter of minutes. On the 
pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must-be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. 


The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications: “warm”—roomy 
enough to be worn over three pairs of wool socks and two felt insoles. They 
had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof”—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,“thick heels” 
—5/8 inches deep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 


The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Keds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the fighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back to you again for everyday sports. 


KEDS 2~484 


REG. U. S. PAT. 


1230 Sixth Avente * Rockefeller Center * New York, 20 
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SIKORSKY’S LATEST MODEL HELICOPTER LANDING IN 


PARKING LOT. PONTOONS MAKE 


1T AMPHIBIOUS. 


Many Uses for Helicopters 


ARMY ADOPTS 
HELICOPTER 


HELICOPTER IN 
MASS PRODUCTION 


The helicopter has leaped to 
a place of importance in the 
headlines. Its war and post- 
war uses ee make its accept- 
ance one of the greatest air 


stories of 1943. 
Four centuries 2g, Leonardo 
da Vinci sketched designs of 


rotary-wing aircraft, but it is 
only in the last forty years that 
men have really tried to perfect 
a plane that could fly backward 
and sideways as well as for- 
ward, hover in one spot, take off 
and land vertically. To date, the 
helicopter designed and built by 
Igor Sikorsky is the most widely 
known rotary-wing aircraft. 

The — of the helicop- 
ter is a simple one. In any air- 
craft, lift is obtained by air 
passing over a wing surface. In 
a fixed-wing airplane, this move- 
ment of air over the wing is 
achieved by moving the wing 
forward through the air b 
means of a propeller whi 
pulls the plane. 

The helicopter has no stand- 
ard propeller to provide it with 
initial forward movement. In- 
stead of traveling forward to 
create the movement of air over 
its surface, the helicopter’s wing 
rotates. When the speed of the 





rotary wing is sufficient to cre- 
ate lift, the helicopter takes off 
straight up into the air. 

The problem which baffled 
designers was torque, the tend- 
ency of the helicopter — 
to turn faster and faster in 
opposite direction from that of 
the rotor blades. Sikorsky solved 
this by placing a small rotor at 
the rear of the plane which re- 
volved in a direction opposite 
to that of the main rotor. Since 
then, the craft has gone through 
18 complete stages. The con- 
trols are simple, and the direc- 
tion of flight is controlled by 
“phase-pitch” change of the 
main rotor blades. To move to 
the right, the pitch of the 
blades moving through the left 
quarter of the circle of revolu- 
tion is increased. This creates a 

eater thrust against the air on 

e left side of the rotor and 


right. 

Submarine spotting is the 
helicopter’s first impor- 
tant use in this war. 

One-third of the 6,000-pound 
gross weight of Sikorsky’s heli- 
copter is load, i 
means that one-third of the 
weight can consist of fuel, mili- 


tary supplies or bombs. 


Practical use could be made 
of the helicopter in Coast 
Guard and rescie work at sea. 

(Concluded on page 80) 





ADTIC Helps Flyers 
in Every Climate 


Men who enter the U. S. 
Army Air Force must be pre- 
— to fight a global war. To 

elp them do it a unique or- 
ganization, the Arctic, Desert 
and T! Information Center 
(ADTIC) has been established 


— Field, Florida. 

t should you do if you 
freeze your feet in Alaska? How 
should you get desert sand out 
of your ’s engine or 


your eyes? What does the well- 


flyer wear? 
ADTIC hes the answer. Lead- 
ing scientists, geographers, ex- 
who are au- 
orities in field form the 
nucleus of the organization. 
They are assisted by informa- 
tion collectors and reporters 
who gather their data from 
hundreds of sources. 

This information is shaped 
into form by a staff of writers 
who e it for the diges- 
tion of the Air Force personnel. 
The information is printed in 
technical or training manuals, 
bulletins and orders, or is pre- 
sented in special study classes. 

Fighting a war on . global 
scale is a dual battle. Not only 
must we fight the enemy, but 
we must conquer the obstacles 
of climate, disease, and a host 


of other hazards to var- 
fous sections of world. 
Faster Than Sound 
Lieut. Colonel Cass Hough, 
of the U. S. Air Corps, 
has been «# the Distin- 
guished Fig. Coes for his 
service to the Corps in put- 
ting extreme 


again in a P-47, he dove at a 

of 780 miles per ‘ 

w amounts to 1,444 feet a 
is 
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PLANE SPEAKING © 





By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


Fred Graham, of the N. Y. 
Times, reporting from Lon- 
don, informs us that of all 
the damaged planes that re- 
turn from raids over the con- 
tinent of Europe, 95% of 


“nothing but the roar of the 
engine is wasted.” 
* * * 

Did you know that a left- 
-ganastrlinspahe sy change 
becoming a pilot than a right- 
hander? 

* * * 


Coastal Tank 


Mexico, and Alaska. 
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HOLLAND EARTH FOR A 
HOMESICK DUTCHMAN 


How a Vega Ventura Bomber Brought 
Home Dirt from the Land it Raided! 


NG | A handful of Holland earth, scraped from the bomb- 
bay doors of a returned Ventura medium bomber— 
LISLE back victorious from a smashing raid on Axis-held 
1. VEGA VENTURA medium bombers were chosen Europe—tells an exciting, true story of the depend- 
raining for a smashing role in the big daylight raid onthe —qbility of one fighting American warplane. 
— Philips Wireless Works in Eindhoven, Holland. Last to 
-size go over the target, their job was to drop incendiaries 
sad from roof-top heights on factory buildings already 
to your damaged by high-explosive bombs dropped by other 
ot too aircraft earlier in the raid. 
way on 
ste like 


Ty 


2. AT TREE TOP LEVEL they swept in—lower even 
than the “flak towers” built to protect this vital Nazi 
supply center. The defensive gunfire was heavy, and 
many a crewman saw the interior of his Ventura clearly 
lighted by licking tongues of flame from burning build- 
ings or by exploding shells. 
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3. LEAPING LIKE A PORPOISE, one Sa Bat 

stout-hearted Ventura was caught in. almost ~~ 

point-blank cross-fire~but made its run and << \ 

effectively dropped its bombs. Then with a = 

staggering crash the open bomb-bay doors 

scraped ie whose 4. A BREATHTAKING MOMENT-—Then 
with a surge of its two powerful engines, GET YOUR OWN COLOR PICTURE 
the Ventura fought its way up into the air OF THE NEW VEGA VENTURA 
again, away from danger, and across the mot cy) «tener yer wh nan 

channel to its home base in England. Ventura by sending 10c in coin (to 

cover packing and postage) to Dept. 

9-70 S, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 


= : 5. CAKED IN THE CHINKS of its battered Burbank, California. Only a limited 
- 


bomb-bay doors was a present for a home- sumber of prints are available. 


. 
4 


: ; sick Hollander. It was Dutch soil — scooped 


’ from the Netherlands and brought back by the begn 


Vega Ventura—an American bomber tough SPE Si. chk 
enough to take a direct hit, bounce off the ASobeidiery of Lecbhead Ainnafe Cot. 
ground, and still fly its crew home safely. Burbank, California 
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AERODYNAMICS: Forces Acting on a Plane 
A. Four forces act on an airplane: gravity pulls down; lift pulls up; drag pulls back; 


thrust pulls forward. 


B. In flight, wing chords create resisting air which sucks backward and upward on the 
wing’s top surface. The angle made by the wing chord and relative wind is the angle 


of attack. 


C. Increased angle of attack causes appearance of air whirlpools (air eddies) at trailing 

edge. This is known as the burbling point. 

D. The wing creates its own drag, tending to retard the plane’s forward motion. The 
greater the angle of attack, the more drag to be overcome. 

E. Airflow over the wings produces lift. Lifting force depends on: coefficient of lift; area 

of wing; density of air; airspeed. 

NEXT WEEK: Parts of a plane. 





Why Air Gunners 
Are Good Shots 


Why are AAF aerial machine 
ers such good shots? This 
eretofore closely guarded mili- 
tary secret has been revealed. 
The answer lies in a mecha- 
nism known as the Sperry Au- 
tomatic Computing Sight. 

This device, which is now 
standard equipment on all Fly- 
ing Fortresses, is enclosed in a 
small black box (weight still 
secret). Effectively shooting 
50-caliber machine guns at 
ranges much greater than that 
of the guns on enemy planes, 
our gunners are given the same 
advantage that a long-armed 
boxer has over an opponent 
with a shorter reach. 

The ner’s work is consid- 
erably lessened, for all he has 
to do is turn a knob on a dial. 
Knowing the specifications of 
the enemy aircraft, he recalls 
the-wing span. If the wing has 
a sprea of 32 feet, he simply 
turns the knob to “32.” 

Peering through his~ gun 





sight, the gunner places the 
enemy between the two verti- 
cal lines of a finder, one line 
at the tip of each wing. A foot 
treadle feats the lines on the 
wing ~—. The vertical lines 
inform the computing sight of 
the range, and the sight auto- 
matically takes over from there. 


AIR BOOKS 

Tuis Excrrminc Am by Boone 
T. Guyton, Whittlesey House, 
$2. It is exciting air, all right, 
as shown in this vivid book 
which recounts the experiences 
of a test pilot. 

Fiymnc Fortress, The Story 
of the Boeing Bomber, by 
Thomas Collison, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50. The story of 
our Flying Fortresses; how they 
are designed and how they are 
performing. Many illustrations. 

Ampower by the the Edi- 
tors of Look Magazine, Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $2.75. Too 
much money for a book which 
is essentially a reprint of pic- 
tures from Look Magazine. 
photos are good and dramatic. 





Helicopters 
(Concluded ) 


It could hover over a life-raft 
and hand down food and sup- 
plies to the survivors, and, if 
need be, let down a rope ladder. 

For maintaining shuttle serv- 
ices between ships and_ shore, 
delivering maps, mail or - 
sonnel, helicopter is ideal 
For rescue work in the jungle 
or other inaccessible places, 
hovering helicopter could save 
many days’ time, which might 
be the difference between life 
and death. 

The helicopter is valuable as 
an Observation plane, for it is 
able to duck in and out and up 
and down and play a r 
game of hide-and-seek with the 
enemy. 

_By flying cross-country, spin- 
ning out me wire as it 
goes, it would be of tremendous 

Ip to the Signal Corps in lay- 
ing communications . Al 
though much slower than the 
fighter plane, its maneuverability 
and quiet method of operation 


and designer was the 
to build a sucessful multi- 
motored plane. He designed the 
first Pan American Airways 
transoceanic cli and the 
Dreadnaught, U. S. pa- 
trol ber. He is engineer- 
ing Manager of the United 
Aircraft Corporation’s Vought- 
Sikorsky plant. 
Sikorsky’s father, a university 
essor of at Kiev, 
Russia, stimulated his son’s in- 
terest in Teg At 12, he 
made a ru helicopter, but 
it ve fly. 
er in Russia and 
Paris sed Palin many uD- 
successful planes, i t one 
that set a world’s record, flying 
70 miles an hour and carryin 
three men. He got the idea 
building a multi-motored plane 
because a mosquito in the car- 
buretor of his single-engine 
mrs caused him to make a 
orced landing. 
More motors to “em fly- 
ing after one motor failed was 
Sikorsky’s answer. During 
World War I, bomb-carrying 
models of one of his record- 
smashing planes were a sens:- 
tional success. 





might even qualify it for sneak 
night missions. 

The helicopter demands little 
space for a landing field—just 
room enough for its rotor to 

in in. 

In the postwar period it may 
—s — “ma changes in ci- 
vilian life. — es & 
sky dotted wih hs icopters- 
commuters living 100 miles 
from work—helicopter buses, 
and trucks. Other principal 
uses: for air for agricul- 
tural inspection, for power line 
patrol. ' 


uy bg weeks _ 
27 August 10, 19 new 
irene were made to the 
Civil Air Board for permission 
to operate new airline routes it 
the postwar . world. Many o 
these are for short helicopter 





routes. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 
Duck Egg Vitamin 


N 1936, two scientists in Holland or- 
dered 550 pounds of dried yolk of 
Chinese duck eggs. From this, they 
managed to extract 1.1 milligrams of 
the world’s most powerful vitamin— 
biotin, a vitamin of the B family. 

Biotin is the Superman of vitamins. 
Without it, plants, animals, and human 
beings would not grow. It is very rare 
and costly. There is only about one- 
tenth of an ounce of pure biotin on 
earth. However, it is present in most 
parts of plants and animals, and is very 
abundant in egg yolk. 

It is difficult to “squeeze” biotin 
out of plants and pF so as to ob- 
tain the pure biotin, But scientists have 
now discovered how to make biotin—to 
produce it in the laboratory. 

The fascinating story of biotin be- 
gan with the two Dutch scientists and 
their duck-egg experiment. They found 
that their tiny bit of biotin caused mi- 
croscopic plants oe. even when it 
was diluted 500 billion times! 

Next, it was found that biotin also 


.caused the growth of microscopic ani- 


mals, bacteria, and so on up to human 
beings. Without biotin, there would be 
no life on earth. 


BIOTIN AND CANCER 


Not only does biotin stimulate nor- 
mal growth. Under certain conditions, 
it also stimulates abnormal growth, such 
as the growth of cancer cells. 

Fortunately, nature has provided an- 


_ other substance called avidin, which 


slows down the tremendous vitality of 
— Avidin is also present in egg 
VOLK, 

Scientists are now experimenting to 
find out if doses of avidin will check 
the biotin in cancer cells, and thus cause 
the harmful cells to die. Or perhaps 
cancer can be stopped by keeping biotin 
out of the sick person’s tee, 

Biotin, the duck-egg vitamin, may 
even go to war, to fight against the dis- 
ease of malaria. This disease is com- 
mon in Italy and other war areas. Many 
of our soldiers have been attacked by 
malaria. ‘ 

_ It has been found that a lack of bio- 

tin is one of the causes of malaria. 
Therefore, biotin may be given to the 
off malaria. 


Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 





“Hard Work 


Never Hurt Anybody” 


BOY waving at the trains 


A passing in and out of his 
world—enchanted by the mystery of 


their engines and machinery—that 
was Harry J. Winne. 

He just had to know what made 
their wheels go round, and he was 
about knee-high to a brakeman when 
he started to learn. He’d hurry home 
from school to run the steam engine 
in his father’s laundry. Soon he 
tore a small magneto apart and from 
it built an electric motor. 


He knew he was going into the elec- 
trical business somehow; he thought 
maybe he’d become a lineman for an 
electric power company. So he and a 
blacksmith made metal climbers, and 
he learned to climb the telephone 

les outside the grocery store where 
fe was clerking. 

But the teachers in the upstate 
New York town urged him to go to 
Syracuse University t6 study engi- 
neering. So Harry Winne started 
working harder. Summers he worked 
in a creamery; at other times he 
delivered the college newspaper and 
was Sunday watchman at Wool- 
worth’s. Studying as hard as he 
worked, he was graduated at the 
head of his engineering class in 1910. 


At once he joined General Electric 
as a student engineer in the testing 
department, Schenectady. There he 
could watch some of the biggest 
wheels in the world go round, and in 
two years he was made assistant 
general night foreman. 

“There are things higher up for 
you, Harry,” his boss said before long. 
“You've got everything you can get 
here. You're destined for higher 
things.” 

And up Harry Winne went— 
through various engineering depart- 
ments, to head of the steel mill 
section in G.E.’s industrial engineer- 
ing department, to manager of sales 
of the combined mining and steel 
mill section—and then finally, a 
couple of years ago, to vice president 
in charge of design engineering! 

Harry Winne’d tell you he got up 
there by hard 
work and luck. 

Today he’s 
working harder 
than ever — at 
G.E. supervis- 
ing the design of 
electric equip- 
ment for the 
Army and Navy, at home in a big 
Victory garden beside his made-over 
farm house on a dirt road outside 
Schenectady. 

But then—“hard work never hurt 
anybody!”” General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 

oe & 2 

Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday, 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


vod. lb M -B1) 





6 cents worth 


What's Buzzin’! 


BOY dates GIRL is a regular 
weekly feature of Scholastic, but 
once a month this department is 
turned over to YOU for a “Jam Ses- 
sion” on subjects related to dating. 
For the first “Jam Session” this term, 
to appear in the second October 
issue, the subject is “Should high 
school girls go with older boys (out 
of high school) or should they stick 
with their crowd?” 

The gate is wide open to any high 
school student, girl or boy, to express 
an opinion, and this is a good chance 
for you boys to speak up for your- 
selves! Write your opinion and mail 
it to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd St., New York City BE- 
FORE September 17, the closing 
date. If you do not wish your name 
printed, please say so, but all letters 
must be signed with name and school 
address.—Gay Head. 


Penny looked like the sort of girl 
who'd smile when she said “hello.” 


NICK saw her the second day of 
school. She was sitting across 
the aisle and a row ahead of him in 
study hall. He hadn't noticed her 
agp ge | until she turned to speak 
to the girl behind her. After that, 
Nick forgot about his math and his- 
tory assignments! 

There was something—something 
special about her and, at first, he was 
puzzled to know what it was. She 
was neither pretty nor glamorous, 
yet everything in her appearance 
seemed to match up. Her blue 
sweater matched her eyes and the 
chain bracelet on her arm reflected 
the golden tints in her brown hair. 
The short curls which framed her 
face went with the freckles on her 
turned-up nose. Her skin had a well- 
scrubbed look and the faint blush on 
her cheeks looked natural. Of me- 
dium height, she was neither fat nor 
skinny, but there was a healthy glow 
about her—and a genuine warmth. 
She looked like the sort of a girl who 
would smile when she said “hello.” 

Being a transfer student at Central 
this term, Nick had no idea who she 
was, but he determined to find out. 
Perhaps Don Libby or Tim O’Con- 
nell would know. Nick had met them 


at Hi-Y camp two summers ago and, 


- the 


Boy bilis Girt 
EY 


unless Tim had changed, he'd know 
every girl within walking distance! 

er school Nick tried to find 
either Don or Tim, but with no suc- 
cess. By this time he'd begun to won- 
der about the whole business. Why 
go off your bean about a girl you'd 
seen only once? It didn’t make sense. 
And Nick was usually a sensible sort 
of guy. 

Passing the bulletin board in the 
corridor, he noticed the sign an- 
nouncing the Get-Together Dance in 

that afternoon. He remem- 
then that Don had urged him 
to come and that Tim had said, “If I 
can make it, chum, Ill knock you 
down to some of Central's high pri- 
ority numbers!” 

Nick headed for the and 
found Don at the door, taking tick- 
ets. “Glad you came,” Don said. 
“Tim's working, but I'll see you later 
inside.” 


Tue dance had hardly started and 
there were only a dozen or so cou- 
ples on the floor. A group of girls 
were clustered in one corner, but 
there were no extra boys. Two of the 
girls turned and eyed Nick, then the 
whole group giggled. Standing there 
alone and a stranger; Nick felt like a 
sore thumb and started to duck out. 
Then he saw her. She was dancing 
with a tall boy in the middle of the 
floor. Nick stared at them a moment. 
Should he leave and perhaps come 
back later with Don or should he 
barge up and introduce himself now? 


Ls 
Mai 


He knew the group of girls -in the 
corner were watching him, but he 
couldn’t muster the courage to face 
the enemy en masse and ask one of 


: Gy 


rill y 
Lien 


Uy) Wy them to dance! © 
Ij; Yy ie 7D He hurriedly walked to the middle 
— of the floor and tapped the tall boy 
on the arm. “May I cut in?” 

Without looking around the boy 
said, “Sure. Thanks, Penny.” Then he 
turned and walked away. 

Nick suddenly felt his throat 
tighten. “I—I'm Nick Warren,” he 
stammered, “and—well, I wanted 
to dance with you, that’s all.” 
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She smiled. “Hello, Nick, I'm Penny 
Parker—and I’m glad you wanted to 
dance with me.” 

The constriction in Nick’s throat be- 
gan to loosen. “Belieye it or not, this 
isn’t the way I usually meet girls—by 
barging up to them.” 

“I know what you mean but, after 
all, we go to the same school and—” she 
hesitated—“we have study hall to- 
gether.” 

“Well, say, if I'd known that you— 
what I mean is, why didn’t we get to 
know each other sooner?” he finished 
with a laugh. 


She shook her head teasingly. “Men 


are scarce but I’m not quite that bold! 
Oops, that’s the end of this dance,” she 
added, as the music stopped. “Now we 
go to the Swap Center and you get a 
New Deal!” 

Before Nick could protest that he 
didn’t want “a New Deal,” she steered 
him to the center of the floor where the 
other dancing couples had gathered. 
“Kids, this is Nick Warren,” she said to 
the group. “I won’t have time to tell 
you all their names, Nick, but the girl 
to your left is Bev Murray—” 

The music started again and each 
boy took a new partner. Nick danced 
with Bev and she told him that the 
Swap Center was Penny's solution for 
the manpower shortage. He noticed 
later that Penny had put one of the 
stag girls in her place on the dance 
floor and was standing at the door, evi- 
dently explaining the-Swap Center plan 


to the new arrivals. 


Nick changed partners several times 
but, when he saw Penny back on the 
dance floor with Don Libby, he steered 
his partner in their direction. He was 
careful to be standing next to Penny in 
the Swap Center, so that he and Don 
exchanged partners for the next dance. 

“I don’t think I like this new sys- 
tem,” he said, after they'd started danc- 
ing. “There are some people Id like to 
get stuck with!” 

Her surprise at his first remark 
changed to understanding. “Oh-h-h.” 

“Td also like to have a date with you 
—tomorrow night, or am I going too 
fast?” he added quickly. 

Her smile was the answer. “Time: 
tomorrow night. Place: 501 Arbor 
Road. Think you can remember?” 

“That’s easy,” he replied. “Five and 
one. In other words, six cents! A Nick 
and a Penny. I'll be there!” 





Boy dates Girl 
appears every week 


in 
Senior Scholastic 
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| want to be a nurse! 











































































































So I’m eating the right foods now! 





We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy . .. rich 
in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 





























Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded W heat —the Origiual. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 
































Peaches and 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
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BAKED BY NABISCO... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 












i'“(Tops, don’t miss) 


THE CONSTANT NYMPH. 
(Warner Bros. Directed by 
Edmund Goulding. Pro- 
duced by Henry Blanke.) 


Margaret Kennedy's novel, The Con- 
stant a was a best seller 19 years 
ago, and has been filmed twice. This 
version manages to be romantic and 
pathetic without being silly. 

Tessa (Joan Fontaine) was one of 
the young daughters of Albert Sanger, 
musical genius. She and her three sis- 
ters lived with their father in a ram- 
shackle Swiss chateau. The girls ran 
barefoot and did pretty much as they 
pleased. 

To Lewis Dodd (Charles Boyer), 
also a composer, the es seemed a 
charming and deligh family. To 
Tessa, Lewis seemed the most wonder- 
ful person in the world. But Lewis 
never thought of Tessa as anything but 
a child. Unaware of her love for him, 
he married Florence, her English 
cousin. 

After her father’s death, Tessa went 
to live with Lewis and Florence. Lewis 
still remained blissfully unaware of 
Tessa’s love for him, but Florence was 
Vv much aware of it. Florence's 
sails and Lewis’ lack of comprehen- 
sion are climaxed by oe 

oan Fontaine gives a perform- 
fF as Tessa. Charles er-makes the 
rather stupid Lewis d a convine- 
ing and bewildered man who believes 
he can simplify life by doing as he 


pleases. 


ad 


(Worthwhile) 


i" (So-so) 


VICTORY THROUGH AIR 
POWER. (United Artists- 
Disney. Scenes with Major 
de Seversky directed by H. 
C. Potter. Produced by Walt 
Disney.) 


In 1942, Major Alexander P. de 
Seversky’s book, Victory Through Air 
Power stirred up the dust of contro- 
versy by setting forth the that 
the Axis could be bombed out of the 
war. Since then the intense precision 
bombing of Germany’s industrial cen- 
ters has gone far to prove that such 
destruction from the air can strangle 
her war production and make her an 
easier victim to a well-planned assault. 
in more startling, Po is 

ajor de Sev ’s a 
po gto into sobmision by 
Alaska-based planes. Time alone 
tell whether he is right. 

Whether Major de ”s conclu- 
sions are correct has yet to 
to everyone’s satisfaction. In the 
of the majority, land power ( 
fantry) comes first, sea power 
and air power third. However, 


film 
of the past and future of aviation. 


‘Titel: 


“iM ACTION IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC. (Warner Bros.) Life in the 
merchant marine is no bed of roses, as 
this stirring film of a voyage to Mur- 
mansk proves. Raymond Massey and 
Humphrey Bogart play two hard-bitten 
seadogs. 

M ABOVE SUSPICION. (M-G-M.) 
An American couple find their honey- 
moon tour of pre-war Germany turned 
into an undercover search for a missing 
British agent. Too many clues almost 
spoil the broth. Joan Crawford and 
Fred MacMurray are the unhappy 
couple. 


“BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
(M-G-M.) If you want to stay out of 
trouble, don’t invite movie stars to your 
senior prom, because they may decide 
to come. That's the story as enacted by 
Lucille Ball, Tommy Dix, and Virginia 
Weidler in this Technicolor film. Harry 
James helps to “send” this picture. 


“CONEY ISLAND. (20th Century- 
Fox.) Time: the Gay Nineties. Place: 
Coney Island, of course, and very 
splendid in Technicolor. The action is 
taken care of by Betty Grable’s singing 
and dancing, and George Montgomery's 
conniving. 


DIXIE. (Paramount.) Old-time 
minstrel shows abound in this story of 
Dan Emmett, composer of the immor- 
tal Dixie. Bing Crosby my ~ Emmett 
and a good time is had by all. 


HERS TO HOLD. ( Universal.) If 
Deanna Durbin is your dish, step right 
up and help yourself to this meringue. 

oseph Cottefi, as Deanna’s boy friend, 
proves himself quite a comedian. 


1/MR. LUCKY. (RKO Radio.) 
Cary Grant as a gan finds himself 
in plenty of troub on account of a 
beautiful society girl and the War Re 
lief fund she is sponsoring. 


iMY FRIEND FLICKA. (20th 
Century-Fox.) Boy meets horse and it's 
love at first sight in this beautiful Tech- 
nicolor version of Mary O’Hara’s book. 
Roddy McDowell is the boy. 


\SPITFIRE. (RKO Radio.) This 
picture may well serve as a monument 
to both the late Leslie Howard and R. 
J. Mitchell, designer of the Brit- 
ish fighter plane Spitfire. H who 

uced and \directed the film, plays 


MIMSTAGE DOOR CANTEEN. 
(United Artists.) Top stars sing, 
dance, and act for the boys in uniform 
at New York's Stage Door Canteen. 
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QUIZ FANS 
Here’s Your Chance 


H°” much American history do high 
school students know? Very little, 
according to a survey by the New York 
Times. Well, here’s your chance to 
prove otherwise! 

Thursday, September 16th, at 10:30 
p.m. (Eastern War Time) over the 
Blue Network you will hear a new pro- 
gram, Yankee Doodle Quiz, with your 
old friend, Ted Malone, as quizmaster. 
A team of high school students will try 
to outwit a team of adults on the sub- 
ject of American history. 

Scholastic readers may take part in 
this interesting program by sending 
questions to be used on a future broad- 
cast. For every question used the sender 
will receive a handsome new book, Ted 
Malone’s latest collection of American 
poems, Yankee Doodle. In addition, your 
name and school will be mentioned on 
the air. The contest is open to all teach- 
ers and students. Questions must be on 
the subject of American history. 

Address your questions to Ted Ma- 
lone, Yankee Doodle Quiz, Blue Net- 
work, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Be sure to include the name 
of your school and your teacher's signa- 
ture. Do not send questions to 
Scholastic. 

Remember—Yankee Doodle Quiz, 
Thursdays at 10:30 p.m. (EWT) on 
the Blue Network, — 
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Fountain 


BET | CAN'T GET A NEW PEN, 
EVEN REPAIR PARTS 


“WHY DON'T YOU |GET HEP TO 
PARKER QUINK, JIMMY? IT HAS 

SOLV-X IN IT TO PROTECT METAL 
AND RUBBER AND KEEP PENS CLEAN.” 























pens rationed ! 





Repair parts getting scarce... 


_eeus drastically by govern- 
ment order, first-choice brands 
of fountain pens are becoming scarce. 
Repair parts, too, are war casualties! 
So give your pen real wartime pro- 
tection with brilliant, smooth-writing 
Parker Quink, containing so/v-x. 
Solv-x ends most pen troubles by 
removing the causes. It flushes away 
the gum and sediment left by inferior 
inks. It prevents the corrosion of 
metal parts and deterioration of rub- 
ber caused by highly acid inks. 
Parker Quink is ideal for steel pens, 
too! The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 





POR Ve++—MAIL “Micro-film Black” 
wb Quin y"4 Mento Black’ pho- 
to, 7 ink comes in 7 s 
mo iz. Black, Blue Block. Royal 
Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 washable 
colors: Black, Blue. 15¢, 25¢ and up. 


Copr. 1943, The Parker Pen Company 


PARKER Quiaze 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 














I. Protects rubber ... lengthens the 
life of sac or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left 
by other inks. Cleans your pen as 
it writes. 

3. Prevents clogging of feed. 

4. Safeguards base metal parts... 


prevents corrosion. 
5. Assures quick 
starting and even 
flow. 







Ou ink 
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36 
All Yankees Are Liars 


(Concluded) 
him. He looked up at the faces, forbid- 
ding in their expression of disapproval. 
pa fat an to laugh. 

It was all so that he laughed 
until he cried. Every time he looked up 
he saw the faces, now even more com- 
ical in their bewilderment than they had 
been in their disapproval. They stared 
at him, and then .Big Ian began to 


laugh. 

sRigh, Ah'll be jiggered!” he roared. 
“Drat ma buttons if Ah won't!” 

It was Mr. Smith’s turn to be puzzled 
now. 

Big Ian roared, and suddenly slap 
Mr. Smith on the back so heartil t 
his chin flew up in the air and then 
banged back on his chest. The others 
looked on in amazement. 

“Why, whet’s oop, Ian?” Saw asked. 

“Why, ye gowks!” Ian roared. “He’s 
laughing at ye! He’s been heving us onl 
Sitting theer for an~hour, keeping his 
mug straight and telling us tale! 
And us swallering it, thinking he was 
serious!” 

“But,” Mr. Smith said—“but you 
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“Argus C 3 and My 45 
Were My Constant Companions” 




















“Nay, now no moar 
“Ye’ve codded us for 
champion! Lewk at owd 

The others regarded 
scratched their heads 

ishly, and finally 

Smith in admiration. 

“But—” Mr, Smith began a 

“Nay, now, ye copped us 
Ian seid, “and here's ma hand 
Soa we'll hev noa moar—onless 
like to tell us whet 
rightly like.” 

Mr. Smith drew a deep 
“Well, what would you like to 
about?” 

“About cowboys,” young Gollicker 
breathed. “Werta ivver a cowboy?” 

For a moment Mr. Smith stood on 
a brink, and then an imp pushed him 


over. 


naturally,” Mr, Smith said. 
would you like to hear about it?” 
“Wait a minute,” Gollicker said. 
They all adjusted themselves on the 
bench. “Now,” he went on, “tell us 
about a roundup—tha knaws, ‘Ah’m 
yeading for t’ last roundup,’ like Bing 
Crosby sings.” 
Mr. Smith held his mental breath 


and 1 yw 

“Ah,” said. “A roundup and the 
life of a cowboy. Up at the crack of 
dawn, mates, and down to the corral. 


“A mustang,” Mr. Smith agreed. 

“A wild one offn the prairies, hap- 
pen?” 

“Indeed a wild one from off the 


amg Mr. Smith a “I see you 
w America > 


- Gollicker . “Doan’t 


modestly 
let me interrupt, measter,” he apolo- 


gized. 
Mr. Smith drew another breath. He 
saw he was up against at least one ex- 


wanda haprerihe ym cb ns 


them, in more senses one, a mov- 


“Now, see what tha’s done?” Ian said 


Saw. “Happen it'll learn thee to keep 
thy yapper shut once in a while. . . . 
Tha maun excuse him, measter. Tell us 


“Owd on,” Big Ian said. “UsTl pla 
Pe meer the 
“Now, Ian, if the lad wants to buy—” 
“Ah said,” Ian “us'll play 


indie! 
of 


that all Yankees 


“Yes,” Mr. Smith said, his 
ee Se m 

“Aye, suppose it’s a wa’ 
Yankees hev,” Ian said, “But te ol 


tionali 
man. 
It’s ; 
In | 
six wo 
2000 ; 
and 5 
This 
Union 


United 
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Photo by Owen Reed 
Gunder Hagg (white jersey) wresting 
lead from Fred Wilt, of U. S. N. R. Mid- 
shipmen’s School, in one-mile race. 


GUNDER DIN 


You may talk o’ j s and dashes 

And re: tecine eaeied flashes 

Who heave the weights a block 
with neat decorum, 

But when it comes to mile-ing, 

There’s a fellow most beguiling 

Who can run it like no human has 

before him! 

For it’s din! din! din! 

When the Gunder muscles in; 

He’s a hurricane incarnate, simply 

ripping, 

He can run like flying blazes 

With a stride that eer amazes. 

He’s a better man than Gunga, Mr. 

Kipling! 

The Gunder we're “dinning” about 
is Hagg. Full name: Gunder Hagg. Na- 
tionality: Swedish. Occupation: fire- 
man. Hobby: long-distance running. 

It’s as a runner that he’s famous. 

In Sweden, last winter, he broke 
six world records—1500 meters, mile, 
2000 meters, 3000 meters, two miles, 
and 5000 meters. 

This summer the Amateur Athletic 
Union invited Gunder to visit the 
United States and help to raise money 
for the Army Air Force Aid Society. 

Gunder a freighter, and 
three weeks later he was here; a tall, 
lean, long-haired fellow with a long, 


shire hills for some training. Two weeks 
later he emerged—ready for the races. 
He ran eight times in seven weeks and 
won every time. He broke the American 
mile and two-mile records twice. 
However, it wasn’t so much what 
he did as the way he did it that im- 
essed track experts. Form such as his 
d rarely been seen before. He ran 
with an amazingly easy stride. Appar- 
ently he had more wind than a Fuller 
brush man. Like as not, after a race, 
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he’d take off his shoes, sprint across the 
track and skip up the stairs of the grand- 
stand to say a few words over the radio. 

The Swedish gazelle is now on his 
way back to his firehouse in Sweden. 
In between fires, he hopes to attend to 
a certain friend of his, one Arne Ander- 
son who, while Gunder was away, 
broke two of his precious world re- 
cords (mile and 1500 meters). Arne 
has never beaten Gunder. 

H. L. MaAsIn 








A Flag with 46.200 Stars 





The service flag of the Bell Sys- 
tem had 46,200 stars on May 1. 
It has a lot more now. Telephone 
men and women are serving with 


the Armed Forces everywhere. 


Your father, brothers, sisters 
may be in the service, too. If so, 
you know how much they count 
on us back home to help in every 
way to get this war won. 

One way you can help is to use 
the telephone carefully. Be sure 
you have the right number. Uge 


“Information” only for numbers 
not in the directory. Answer your 
telephone promptly. Doing these 
things will help keep the lines 
free for important war calls . . . 
at a time when new telephones 
and new lines cannot be built. 


Remember, it takes team-work 
to win a war — éspecially a big 
one like this. 


BELL TELEPHONE, SYSTEM @ 


Service to the Nation in Peace and War 











YOU and your Job 


By EVELYN STEELE Director Vocational Guidance Research 





Your Courses and the Future 


VER 62,000,000 Americans will 
be gainfully employed by the 
end of 1943. Of these, 20,000,000 
will be in jobs directly connected 
with war production. About 11,000,- 
000 will be in the armed services. 

That is the vocational war picture. 
It is the picture responsible for thou- 
sands of young men in high schools 
all over the country seeking a spe- 
cific vocational goal in service to the 
nation. They are cencentrating on 
such courses as auto mechanics, 
radio, aeronautics, machines, and 
electricity. They are studying the 
sciences and mathematics as applied 
to the craft of fighting. They are 
making the most of their academic 
courses, as well, realizing that the 
more they can bring to the armed 
services in broad knowledge and 
background, the better soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen they will make. 

Service to the nation now means 
vocational training for war industry 
or the armed services—preparation 
for your war job. But there is an- 
other very important sidé to this 
picture of your service to the nation. 
The postwar world, when at least 
55,000,000 must be gainfully em- 
ployed, may be just around the 
corner. . 


Pedestrian 
Medical Officer, after examining a 


mountaineer volunteering for service: 
“Sorry we can’t take you. Your feet are 
so flat you wouldn't be able to walk 
five miles. 

Mountaineer: “That’s too-bad, ‘cause 
I just walked 115 miles to get here, and 
I shore do hate to walk back again.” 


Mickey Loves Rooney 


At a preview of Girl Crazy, while 
Mickey Rooney was doing his marvelous 
imitations, the person ae me 
gave out with the loudest hee-haws in 
the theatre. I turned around to see who 
was laughing at Mickey Rooney so 
appreciatively. It was Mickey Rooney. 
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fit you for waging war will help to 
fit you for a postwar career. By aim- 
ing at the one goal, you are auto- 
matically aiming at the other. 

The wise high school student will 
not say: “What's the use of studying 
now? I want to get in the game.” 
Instead he will concentrate qa his 
studies, both technical and academic, 
with redoubled energy. For today 
you are laying the foundation of 
your whole life. 
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Absent-Minded 


“There's something odd about you 
this morning,” said Hitler to Goering. 
“Yes—I know what it is. For the first 
time since I've known you, you've left 
off your medals.” 

Goering looked down at his chest. 

“Great heavens!” he cried. “I forgot 
to take them off my pajamas.” 


Assembly Line 


An old lady, visiting the city for the 
first time, saw on the front of a high 


building a glaring sign, which read: 
“The Smith Manufacturing Co.” ° 


“Laws-a-mercy,” she remarked. “I've 
heard of Smiths all my life, but I never 


knew where they em.” 








announced decisively, “I'll be darned if 
Ill work for that!” 


Burp! 
A man sat down at a lunch counter 








After wading through these he 
finished off with four ghnuts and 
two cups of coffee. 

When the waiter had finished serv 
ing, he remarked: “You must enjoy 
your meals.” 

“Far from it,” replied the diner. “As 






















HIGH SCHOOL 


AVIATION KIT| 


New Kit for Teachers and 
Students in Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


Kit contains 12 large pictures of historic 
planes; Mainliner color print, 17” x 22”, 
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(10 w or less) and send it in. The 
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For the Funniest Title for this Picture 




























a funny title for this picture 


sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 


IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 

Co., Dept.65, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight October 31, 1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 





Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 




















$10.00 Worth of Latest Books 
(Your Selection) 
or 


$10.00 Worth of Merchandise to be 
sent to a Serviceman's relative 


1. Once a month for the best letter sent to SCHOLASTIC 
by a student from a relative (father, brother or sister 
in the armed services) a prize of $10 worth of mer- 
chandise will be shipped to the service man. 

2. For the best letter written by a student to a relative 
or friend in the armed services abroad (once a month 

alternating) $10 worth of books will be awarded. 
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Used extensively by England over Eu 
Nations over the Pacific. 
with the Japs. # 





eo ° beloved reputation among British 
Mustang™,P-51 3.00 erang’* for somehow or other it . 
27 3116" cecceeee powerful bomber—with a 315 . 7% i Matta ies. 


Wingspan C-D Industrial Traci ae 
craft Models in Kit Form—each only . 


ee £ ca eee pe 








country—@s part of the preliminary aviation. youth educa- 
tional prégram. Be first to build these beautiful 
modern War models. Get yours today. 


CURTISS P-40 “WARHAWK” 


One of the world’s best desert ee Ceiling of more 
nee ee Tremendous fire power. Span 1 


HAWKER “HURRICANE” CD Kit TF, OM focrnccesacennee 


England’s great night fighter—the plane that broke up the Naz? 
night attacks on England. Model is a beauty in flight, with its 
clean-cut streamlining dve to retractable landing geor. You con 
build it either with 8 flush mounted machine guns, or four 20mm. 
cannons; also air scoop employed in African $1 50 
desert fighting. Span 36". C-D Kit T-78, onlly......., 












a 
MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 : 
North American P-51 “MUSTANG” Commeny’ s mass production fighter. In 
A tough, vicious fighter that is today very much in the Soon me 30". CD Kit am 1 50 ced) terrific diving be it hes mode 
news. Known as the P-51 “Apache”, -rechristened adaitie® $1.50 ence. Span 36". C-D Kit 7-85, 
**Mustang’’ by the British. Flies over 
350 m.p.h. Spon 36". 
ett a. $1.50 pat te Biggest $1. 00 Plane in the U. S. 
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Catalog New, Super CONDOR SOARER . . _ 


* Huge 7 ft. Span. More groceful lines, simpler con- $1 00 
(N struction. Easier than ever to build. Kit E-5019, only 


Free) * CLEVELAND MODES & SUPPLY CO., 4508C7: 
eri?s Gargec? Manufacturer of Quality Model Airplanes . . . Since 1919" 
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